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VIGILANT 
LAW 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation is Uncle 


Sam‘s own “arm of the law”. This organiza- 





tion acts on espionage, sabotage and other 
violations which threaten the internal security 
of these United States. The F.B.I.’s record 
is a brilliant one —its efficiency is so thor- 
oughly recognized and respected that it has 
become this nation’s most powerful weapon 
in curbing Federal crime. » » In the trans- 


GUARDIAN 
and ORDER 





The F.B.1. Seal shawn above, is reproduced in this 
odvertisement with the approval of J. Edgar Hoover, 





Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 





fer of funds by check, La Monte Safety Paper 
proves a potent instrument of Law and Order 
— and one which performs a dependable 
service to bankers and businessmen. This 
product safeguards against forgery and alter- 
ation so effectively it has become the ac- 
cepted “safety standard” in check protection 
—the choice of a great majority of the nation’s 
leading banks and business organizations. 


For Samples of La Monte Safety Paper see 


your Lithographer or Printer—or write us direct 


Let's all 
BACK THE ATTACK 


Note that the issuing organization's Trade-Mark is 
1m the paper itself — thus providing inpIvIDUAL 


IDENTIFICATION on both the front and back of the check. 


MONTE Spore PAPER 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON, Nutley, N. J. 
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The 
logical 
preliminary 
to your 


“V-LOAN” 


plans 


You 
are invited 


to send for this book of 
timely and important 
material for the Bank 
and its customers. 


Before the manufacturer can reconvert to peace-time 
operation . . . before the “V” and the “VT” Loan can 
become an actuality ... there is the vital matter of 
government contract termination. The quick and satis- 
factory settlement of these contracts is a matter of 
primary importance not only to the bank’s customers, 
but to the bank itself. Through the courtesy of officials 
of the Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc., we are able 
to offer a most helpful brochure on this subject. In 
this brochure, “Effective Control of Terminated Gov- 
ernment Contracts’, the outstandingly successful 
methods employed by Sperry are described in full and 
informative detail. We'll gladly send a copy to you and 
to any loan officers and customers you may designate. 
No obligation is entailed. Write, phone or wire our 
nearest Branch office. 


COPYRIGHT 1944 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 





IN 
EVERY CHAPTER 


practical and 
usable ideas 


. Government Contract Termi- 


nation ...a Vital Problem to 
Every Industry. 


. The Importance of Records in 


Negotiating Settlement of Ter- 
minated War Contracts. 


. Organization Chart. 


. Operating Procedure. 


. Sub-Contractors’ Termination 
Control. 


. Preparation of the Prime Claim. 


. Government Claims Inventory 


Procedure. 
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. He Never Should Travel a 
DEAD END STREET 





If you are a banker you will recognize this man. He too is a banker. At the year 
end he looks back at the preceding 12 months, then looks ahead in his planning for the 
new year. At times, ideas fairly pop for his advertising, new business and customer re- 
lations activities. Then again he hits a “dead-end street” and has a difficult time in find- 


ing something original for his advertising and customer relations. 


* Aa 


For a moderate annual fee, he can find relief in an almost inexhaustible fund of 
material provided by the Financial Advertisers Association —a mutual clearing house 
for new business ideas. 

You too are urged to become acquainted with the many advantages of a member- 
ship in this 29-year-old Association. 


Write for our booklet “600 Heads Are Better Than One.” 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ilinois 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION FOR THE BETTERMENT OF ADVERTISING 
- . . PUBLICITY . . . NEW BUSINESS METHODS . . . PUBLIC RELATIONS 


QDI DI WY IY WI WI Ho HE He Ho HEC 
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UP IN THE AIR about 
“LABOR LAW” PROBLEMS? 


Here in the CCH LABOR LAW SERVICE is your complete 
and dependable reporter on labor law. It brings together, 
organizes, and keeps always up-to-date the federal and 
state laws on labor and allied topics, including: Wage 
and Salary Stabilization Law, War Labor Disputes Act, 
Overtime Pay Order, National Labor Relations Act, Fair 
Labor Standards Act, public contracts laws relating to 
wages and hours, anti-injunction laws, state labor 
relations acts, state wage and hours laws, etc. 


* A 


Everything is arranged for quick reference or careful 
study in convenient loose leaf binders behind tabbed 


guides. Pertinent court decisions originally reported SERVICE 


currently in loose leaf form are reissued in bound 
volumes as needed, and supplied without extra charge. 


LOOSE LEAF 
ALWAYS UP-TO-DATE 
COMMERCE) CLEARING: HOUSE, ING., 


PUBLISHERS OF LOOSE LEAF LAW REPORTING SERVICES 


NEW YORK 1 CHICAGO 1 WASHINGTON 4 
EMPIRE STATE BLDG. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. MUNSEY BLDG. 
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comes with a standard adding machine keyboard 


Operators like the simplicity of Nationals. They 
are all familiar with its standard amount keyboard 
— which is“flexible” and “visible” on National Type- 
writing-Bookkeeping Machines—permits checking 
and correction of depressed keys before printing. 

National Accounting-Bookkeeping Machines 
may be secured through priorities. 


four stars * *& & & for “unceasing excellence” in the production 
of precision instruments and other war materiel. 


Oalional 


CASH REGISTERS °* ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


) Our factory at Dayton, Ohio, proudly flies the Army-Navy "E" with 


The National Cash Register Company 
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Pralors in 


Manicipal Bonds 


The Chase offers correspondents a well 


rounded service in this type of investment. 
Inquiries from banks will receive the per- 


sonal attention of experienced officers. 
Bond Department 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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BANKS MAKE MONEY 
BY 


REDUCING EXPENSES 
INCREASING INCOME 
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From Mister Crowley’s Mail 


Par Bankers Object To His 
Favoring Exchange Charges on 


EDITORIAL AND 
BUSINESS OFFICE 


536 SOUTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


Letter 
Checks 


Here are quotations from Mr, Leo T. Crowley’s letter to bank presi- 
dents in which he argued for the Maybank bill which permits banks 
to absorb exchange charges, and—dquotations from four irate par bank- 
ers in which they tell him what they think of the exchange problem. 


From Mr. Crowley's Letter 
To All Banks 


E HAVE urged Congress to 

pass this legislation and be- 
lieve it should be supported by 
every bank in the United States 
because, in our opinion, 

1. It prevents the strangulation 
of one type of service charge which 
more than 2,500 independent com- 
mercial banks in over 27 states have 
used as an essential source of oper- 
ating revenue in addition to cus- 
tomary service charges to deposi- 
tors. The destruction of the service 
charge of these banks will be a 
precedent for the destruction by 
governmental regulations of other 
types of service charges. 

2. It will prevent a number of 
these banks from being forced out 
of business, an eventuality which 
would deprive many communities 
of their only banking facilities and 
encourage the replacement of local- 
ly owned unit banks by chain and 
branch banking systems. 

3. It recognizes the validity and 
propriety of normal correspondent 
bank relationships and service and 
will free banks from a restriction 


deposits. 


Quotations From 


Leo T. Crowley 
Chairman, Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


W. A. Stone 


Exec. Vice President, Phillips National Bank, 
Helena, Arkansas 


A. W. Dehlendorf 


President, Associate Bankers of St. Louis, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Melvin C. Lockard 


Cashier, The First National Bank, 
Cobden, Illinois 


J. H. Peters 


President, The First National Bank 
in Loveland, Colorado 


upon their dealings with their de- 
positors and with other banks with- 
out imposing any obligations upon 
them which they do not wish to 
assume. In our opinion, failure of 
this bill to pass will invite progres- 
sive imposition of restrictions upon 
correspondent banking. 

4. It has no effect upon either 
the law or the regulations restrict- 


At Last—The Right Viewpoint! 


Washington, April 14.—The Federal Reserve Board today ruled that if a bank absorbs 
exchange “as a matter of operating efficiency,” and does not do so under contract and as 
an inducement to attract demand deposits, it is not in violation of Regulation Q and the 
exchange fees absorbed are not held to be a payment of interest illegally on demand 


ing the rates of interest which may 
be paid on time and savings depos- 
its and does not change the law pro- 
hibiting the payment of interest on 
demand deposits according to the 
rules by which it has been enforced 
for the past six years. 

For many years it has been the 
practice of some banks to absorb 
exchange and collection charges, 
just as they do other expenses in 
servicing depositors’ accounts, when 
analysis of the accounts show that 
depositors’ balances warrant such 
absorption. The legislation merely 
makes possible the continuation of 
this practice by banks. It does not 
authorize any new practice nor 
change existing practices and does 
not place any bank under any legal 
or practical compulsion to make any 
engagement which it may not wish 
to make, Each bank may, as in the 
past, determine its own policies. 

Banks which charge exchange in 
many instances cannot survive 
without this income as it represents 
from one-half to two-thirds of their 
operating revenue and some com- 
munities which now have local 
banks will be left without bank- 
ing facilities if their institutions are 












Non-Par Banks Are In All Size Classifications 
(Deposits of Insured Banks, December 31, 1942) 


Classification 








Total Par Banks 
Non-par Banks 











SOURCE: Hearings before Committee on Banking and Currency—House of Repre- 
sentatives, Seventy-eighth Congress, Second Session, on H.R. 3956. 


More banks of the smallest size pay their checks at par so it is evident that Exchange 


is not essential to existence. 


It is also evident that lack of local support is not the reason for exchange, for 446 
banks with over $1,000,000 in deposits charge exchange. 


deprived of this revenue. Regard- 
less of the number which go out of 
business, all of these banks will be 
forced radically to change their 
operations and will suffer abnormal 
disturbances of their customer re- 
lationships unless this legislative 
relief is quickly forthcoming. The 
legislation is designed primarily to 
protect small banking institutions, 
as less than 100 of the 2,500 ex- 
change charging banks in 1942 had 
deposits in excess of two million.— 
Leo T. Crowley, chairman, Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
Washington, D. C. 


—Oo— 


Non-Par Banks Are Not All Small 


The deduction of an exchange 
charge on checks when cleared 
through the regular channels is not 
an equitable and justifiable charge. 
For an example, our letter from the 
Federal Reserve Bank today totaled 
$52,249. This is about the usual 
amount of our daily letters and 
since we have in effect what we be- 
lieve to be a fair and equitable 
service charge to cover the cost of 
handling the checks included in this 
letter, I am unable to see how we 
could justify deducting $52.25 for 
writing a draft in making the re- 
mittance (which is what a non-par 
bank does). 

There is attached a table showing 
all banks in the United States clas- 
sified into four size groups which, 
in my opinion, clearly reflects that 
par clearance on checks should not 
force any bank out of business re- 
gardless of size. It is interesting to 
note that in the smallest group with 
deposits up to $250,000 Federal Re- 
serve members and non-member 
par banks total 614 as compared 
with 557 non-par banks. It is also 
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interesting to note that 4,207 non- 
voluntarily par 


member banks 
their checks. 

It is significant that about 82% 
of the banks in the United States, 
with 98% of total banking assets, 
pay their checks at par, while 18% 
of the banks, with slightly over 
2% of total assets, charge exchange. 
—W. A. Stone, executive vice pres- 
ident, Phillips National Bank, Hel- 
ena, Arkansas. 

—O— 


The Non-Par Bank Should Charge 
Its Own Customers And 
Not The Payee 


The Federal Reserve System has 
done away with any real need or 
excuse for exchange charges. From 
the time the Federal Reserve Banks 
began to handle par clearings, the 
assessment of exchange charges has 
been considered bad banking since 
it is a direct charge on the circulat- 
ing medium. 

Par clearance, as provided for in 
the Federal Reserve Act, and as 
implemented by an elaborate col- 
lection system of great effective- 
ness, relieves the business commu- 
nity of the very considerable cost 
of making payments at a distance. 
This arrangement makes the whole 
circulating medium available in the 
shortest time possible to facilitate 
commerce, industry, and agricul- 
ture within the borders of our great 
country. 

We disagree with your conten- 
tion that exchange charges are 
service charges. Essentially, service 
charges are made to offset costs. To 
properly assess service charges, 
costs must be allocated to bank op- 
erations and charges assessed 
against those who receive the serv- 


(Continued on page 274) 


Quote and Unquote 


1. Banks which charge ex- 
change in many instances can- 
not survive without this income 
as it represents from one-half to 
two-thirds of their operating 
revenue.—Leo T. Crowley, chair- 
man, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, Washington, D. C. 


2. There is attached a table 
showing all banks in the United 
States classified into four groups 
which, in my opinion, clearly 
reflects that par clearance on 
checks should not force any 
bank out of business regardless 
of size.—W. A. Stone, executive 
vice president, Phillips National 
Bank, Helena, Arkansas. 


3. The paying bank should 
charge its own customer and not 
the world at large.—A. W. Dehl- 
endorf, president, Associate 
Bankers of St. Louis, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


4. My amazement changed to 
bewilderment and then to indig- 
nation as I read your letter of 
March 16, on the subject of the 
Maybank Bill, and I realized 
that my intelligence as a bank- 
er was being insulted.—Melvin 
C. Lockard, Cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Cobden, III. 


5. You speak of the strangula- 
tion of one type of service charge 
imposed by 2,500 banks and con- 
stituting an essential source of 
operating revenue. Service 
charge indeed! For service ren- 
dered to whom? Certainly not to 
the drawer of checks to whose 
account the full face amount 
thereof is charged, while a lesser 
amount is paid to the last en- 
dorser. Certainly, no service to 
the chain of endorsers who ob- 
ligingly cashed the order for 
payment which when presented 
to the bank on which drawn was 
discounted and honored for less 
than its face amount.—Melvin C. 
Lockard, Cashier, The First- Na- 


.tional Bank, Cobden, Illinois. 


6. Since it is the responsibility 
of the drawer of a check to pay 
his account and pay it in full, 
that is the responsibility with 
which he charges his bank when 
he writes a check in payment of 
an account.—J. H. Peters, Presi- 
dent, First National Bank of 
Loveland, Colo. 
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MISSORTS—How To Prevent Them 





Checks sorted to the wrong bank should be studied to discover the reason 
for the error. Then the drawer of the check should be shown how to im- 
prove the form. The twelve examples here shown illustrate the many ways 
in which inexperienced check designers can confuse sorters. 


ITH this article are reproduced 

12 checks and drafts which 
caused trouble in a number of banks 
due to the fact that the drawee 
bank was not readily found by the 
sorter. Reproduced are the real 
items which caused the trouble, but 
the names have been changed and 
the transit numbers have been al- 
tered. 

No doubt you have items as bad 
as these (or perhaps worse) going 
through your bank every. day. The 
problem is to reduce the number 
and eventually eliminate entirely 
items which cause missorts. 

It is for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing every banker in the United 
States to take some action on this 
problem that these trouble makers 
are here reproduced and disci'ssed. 
It is not enough to know what 
causes missorts. The people who 
design such checks must be edu- 
cated. They must be shown why 
their improper design causes trou- 
ble, unnecessary expense, and er- 
rors in banks. 

First consider check No. 1 repro- 
duced on this page. Only the center 
part of this check is shown because 
there you see what caused the mis- 


sort. The address, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, was printed prominently, and 
that is the one which the sorter saw. 
Actually the check was drawn on a 
bank in Columbia, Illinois. Instead 
of placing the name of the bank 
and its location in the upper right- 





The Trouble Is Increasing 


The number of missorts is 
rapidly increasing due to the 
increasing number of checks and 
drafts designed by persons who 
do not understand how these 
items must be handled in banks. 
Most customers will correct their 
forms if the cause for missorting 
is explained and the right form 
shown them. 








hand corner of the check where it 
should be, it was placed directly 
under the name of the depositor 
and his address. The bank’s name 
was printed in smaller type, and 
its address was still smaller. 


Check No. 2 was drawn on a bank 
in New Jersey. However, the prom- 
inent address in the upper right- 
hand corner above the name of the 
bank is “New York City.” How 
could a sorting clerk be blamed for 
throwing that into the New York 
compartment? The address of the 
drawee bank did not appear any- 
where on the check. It is true that 
the name of the bank and its transit 
number was at the right-hand end, 
and if the clerk had been alert, 55 
in the transit number would have 
meant New Jersey to her. But even 
that does not excuse the corporation 
from printing the name of the bank 
on which it draws its checks with- 
out giving its address. 

As a matter of fact, this check 
was missorted in a bank far from 
New Jersey and sorters cannot af- 
ford to take the time to look up un- 
familiar transit mumbers. Most 
checks, of course, go through sev- 
eral banks. 

Now consider No. 3. This appears 
to be drawn on a national bank in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. But in 
this case, the bank is not the drawee, 
but the payee. That is, this draft is 
made payable to the bank whose 


Fewer Missor tS would occur if the name of the drawee bank and its transit 


number were always found in the upper right-hand corner of checks and drafts. 


June, 1944 
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Bankers Monthly’s Campaign 
For Better Check Forms 


cont pay 10 THE ORDER OF 3 
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To What Payee Bank Should These Checks Be Sent? 


1, Upper left—Most clerks would sort this check to St. Louis, but it is drawn on an Illinois 
bank. The location of the drawee bank is in small type and in the center of the check. 

2. Upper right—Any clerk would sort this check to New York. The location of the New 
Jersey bank on which it was drawn was not shown anywhere on the check. 

3. Center—Certainly this check is drawn on a Pittsburgh bank—but no, the Pittsburgh 
bank is payee. No drawee bank is shown. It is merely a draft on the corporation named 


but it was sent back to Pittsburgh. 


4. Bottom—Three banks are named. To which should a clerk sort it? The drawee bank is 
printed in the smallest type and is in the most confusing location. The payee is a bank 
and is printed at the top and in the largest type with its transit number following. We 
can’t blame uninformed bank customers for poorly designed checks when banks themselves 


will print checks as confusing as this one. 


name and address is printed prom- 
inently and in a place where it ap- 
pears to be the drawee bank. As a 
matter of fact, the draft is -not 
drawn on a bank at all, but on a 
railroad company in New England. 

Still worse, however, is No. 4 on 
which are printed the names of 
three banks. The bank whose name 
is in the largest type, and whose 
name is printed in the position 
where any clerk would expect to 
find the name and transit number 
of the drawee bank, is actually the 
payee and not the drawee. 
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The draft is issued by another 
bank as disbursing agent, but it is 
not clear that it is the drawee bank. 
In small type above the signature, 
are printed the words: “Payable if 
desired at the Chase National Bank 
of the city of New York.” That is 
where the draft should be sent for 
clearance. If so, why is not that 
bank’s name and address printed 
prominently at the top of the check 
and at the right-hand end. 

We can’t blame a bank customer 
for this form. It is issued by a bank 
as disbursing agent. While it may 





be that the corporation furnished 
the form, this bank should not al- 
low its customer to cause so much 
trouble for other institutions. In 
fact, the bank in this case is the 
drawer. And when a bank is the 
drawer, the item ought to be prop- 
erly designed. 

Another error on this form is that 
the amount is not shown in numer- 
als on the right-hand end. There 
are, however, several other numer- 
als there: the number of the draft, 
the date, and a number “192,” whose 
meaning is not clear. 

It might be well for every bank 
to appoint a committee or an ex- 
pert on the staff to examine every 
form issued by the bank to make 
sure that its own negotiable instru- 
ments are in proper form. By proper 
form, we mean such form as will 
make it easy for every bank clerk 
in every bank in the United States 
to handle the items accurately and 
quickly. 

We are wasting a tremendous 
number of hours of valuable time 
in the banks of America by neglect- 
ing the job which no one but bank- 
ers can do; namely, the job of elim- 
inating confusing check forms. Mis- 
sorts are expensive. They may cause 
many hours of unnecessary work. 
They always cause some delay. 


Now consider check No. 5. Exam- 
ine it quickly, allowing no more 
time for examination than you 
would if you were listing checks or 
sorting them rapidly. You probably 
would sort it to the First National 
Bank listed in the lower left-hand 
corner. As a matter of fact, that is 
not the drawee bank. 


Now take plenty of time and read 
the check carefully and you find 
that the check is not negotiable un- 
less it has ‘been indorsed by the 
First National Bank, The next thing 
you must do is to turn the check 
over to see if it has been properly 
endorsed. Still you don’t know to 
what bank to sort it. 


Read carefully from top to bot- 
tom and you discover that the 
drawee bank is shown in handwrit- 
ing near the top. It is the Farmers 
State Bank of Anywhere, Minne- 
sota. After this check caused con- 
siderable trouble in one bank, a 
hand was stamped on it pointing 
to the drawee bank. 


In the first place, the First Na- 
tional Bank ought to advise its cus- 
tomer not to require the bank’s in- 
dorsement. In the second place, it 
ought to explain to the customer 
that handwritten or typewritten 
drawee names are always confus- 
ing. The name of the payee is 
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printed on this item rather than 
the’ drawee. This one firm causes 
anxiety, loss of time and errors in 
many different banks every day. 

No. 6 is perhaps even more con- 
fusing. You see that the item is 
drawn on the Modern Creamery 
Company located in Somewhere, 
Iowa. However, you see, “Oxford 
Junction” stamped at the upper 
right-hand corner, and you assume 
that the check is to go to Oxford 
Junction. If you have a correspon- 
dent there, that is where you would 
send it. 

As a matter of fact, this item 
should be sent to a bank in Illinois, 
not Iowa. You can discover that, if 
you will turn it so that you can read 
the small print in the space at the 
left-hand end. Notice that the print 
runs vertically instead of horizon- 
tally. There you find that this draft 
is collectible through The First 
National Bank And Trust Com- 
pany, Anywhere, Illinois.” 


What excuse can there be for the 
officers of this bank to allow this 
company to print and issue drafts 
so time-consuming as this? 

What benefit can there be to any- 
one in printing it this way? 

The number of the draft could 
just as well be at the left-hand end. 
The name of the bank could just as 
well be in the upper right-hand 
corner with the transit number 
clearly shown. The address, Oxford 
Junction, could just as well be 
moved toward the left. 


This draft has another objection- 
able feature. Underneath the line 
on which the amount is written, is 
the restriction: “Not good for more 
than fifteen dollars.” While this is 
not illegal, it is a time consumer. It 
requires bank employees to take 
the time to read this fine print and 
then compare the amount with the 
limitation. 


Shall we depend upon the First 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Anywhere, Illinois, to discuss 
this bad check with the customer? 
Perhaps the officers of this bank 
will neglect the job. Apparently 
they have neglected it. Why 
shouldn’t the rest of us, then, every 
time we handle a draft of this type 
which causes a delay or an error in 
our bank write directly to the Mod- 
ern Creamery Company and tell 
them the trouble the item has 
caused? Such a letter might well 
be written not only once, but every 
time one of these bad forms arrive 
in the bank. Some of the readers of 
Bankers Monthly have tested out 
this plan of writing to the issuers of 
checks and drafts which cause trou- 
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Bankers Monthly’s Campaign 
For Better Check Forms 





No Wonder These Checks Were Missorted! 


5. Top—Most clerks would sort this to the First National Bank listed at the lower left 
but—it should be sorted to the drawee bank written by hand at the top of the check. 


6. Center—The drawee bank is printed on this check but—in small type and vertically on 


the left-hand end. 


7. Bottom—There are the names of three banks on this check. How long does it take to find 
the drawee? Surely few sorters would expect to find it printed vertically in small type across 


the right-hand end. 


ble, even though those issuers are 
not customers of the bank. Such 
letters have brought results. 

One banker goes to the trouble of 
marking such items, circling the 
portion of the form which causes 
the trouble with a heavy colored 
pencil. Perhaps this does not al- 
ways mean what he hopes it means 
to the corporation issuing the check. 
It would be still better if he would 
write a letter to the concern. 

There are three banks named on 
draft No. 7. To which one should 
this item be sent for clearance? It 
is issued by the Citizen’s State Bank. 
It is made payable to the First Na- 
tional Bank of Anywhere, Minne- 
sota. But it is payable at the First 


National Bank of Somewhere, IIli- 
nois. 

How can you find out where it is 
payable? Only by reading every 
word on the check, which sorters 
can’t take the time to do. Here the 
name of the drawee bank is printed 
in fine type vertically across the 
right-hand end! This is the worst 
place on the check for such confus- 
ing information. We can’t complain 
when our clerks sort a check like 
this to The Citizen’s State Bank. 
But we should complain to both the 
Citizen’s State Bank which signed 
the draft and to Someone and Sons 
in whose behalf it was issued. 

Draft No. 8 does not have the 
name of a bank on it anywhere. It 
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Were These Forms Designed Purposely To Confuse Sorters? 


8. Top—Wouldn’t most clerks sort this draft to “Anywhere, Ill.”? There is no bank named 
but the drawee is at Darwin, Illinois as shown in handwriting in the lower left corner. 

9. Second from top—The printed name of the bank would cause a clerk to sort this check 
to Romer, Illinois. It should go to “Elsewhere, Illinois.” as shown at lower left. 

10. Center—How long would it take to find the drawee bank on this check? The location 
is in extra small type at the upper left—about the last place a sorter would look. 

11. Second from bottom—Certainly a clerk could not be blamed for sorting this draft to 
“The National Bank, Somewhere, Iowa.” But the drawee is at “Elsewhere”. Drawees 
written in by hand or with a typewriter almost always cause missorts. 

12. Bottom—W hen the payee is typed at the lower left, trouble is sure to result, 
especially when the location of the drawee bank is printed in fine type. 
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arrived in a large correspondent 
bank in Chicago one day and was 
sorted to a letter to be sent direct 
to Anywhere, Illinois. But it was 
returned with a rubber stamp point- 
ing to Darwin, Illinois. Note care- 
fully that the word “to” does not 
preceed Darwin Elevator Company, 
Darwin, Illinois, as it should if that 
is the drawee. In other words, it is 
not clear, that the draft is drawn 
on this company. 

Draft No. 9 was issued at Romer, 
Iilinois, and is payable to The Peo- 
ples State Bank of Romer, Lllinois. 
Naturally, the clerk in the city cor- 
respondent bank sorted it to Romer, 
Illinois. When it arrived there, it 
was sent back to the city. Extra 
postage, extra work, extra delay. It 
should have gone to Elsewhere, IIli- 
nois, The bank there would present 
it to the ABC Corporation for col- 
lection. 

Here is another case of a draft 
having the only bank name which 
appears on the document printed as 
the payee. The drawee is put at the 
lower left-hand corner with the 
typewriter. Note also the unusual 
position of the numeral amount. 

Check No. 10 is still worse. If it 
were not for the hand pointing to 
the location of the bank on which 
the check is drawn, it would be hard 
to find. The name of the bank and 
its location is in small type in the 
upper left-hand corner! Certainly 
not a place where the drawee would 
commonly be found. 

Notice how the right-hand end 
of this check is cluttered up with 
the check number and the date. 
When the name of the drawee bank 
and its transit number could just 
as well have been there. It would 
not have occupied any more space, 
the check number and the date 
would have been just as useful on 
the left-hand end where the name 
of the drawee bank is not printed 
in small type. This check is issued 
by a large corporation. Not only did 
this one check cause trouble, but 
this firm issues thousands of other 
checks causing similar trouble. 

In No. 11 the name of the payee 
is a bank and is printed where it 
comes prominently to the eyes of a 
sorter. The drawee bank is type- 
written in the lower left-hand cor- 
ner. The fact that this check has a 
hand pointing to the drawee bank 
is indication that it caused trouble. 

This is another demonstration of 
the difficulties which arise from 
typing or placing in handwriting 
the drawee bank in the lower left- 
hand corner. Doesn’t this constitute 
overwhelming evidence favoring 

(Continued on page 271) 
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HORACE. N. D.,___ 





If a note form reads as the one here 

illustrated, can the ownership of it 

be transferred by a simple indorsement 

made by the payee? 
a. No, the payee must write the name of the 
person to whom he is transferring ownership 
and then sign his name; b. Yes, it is made 
“to the order of,” and a simple indorsement 
will transfer the ownership; c. This kind of 
a note cannot be transferred. 

Which is the proper procedure when 
a customer relinquishes a box which 

he has rented in a safe deposit vault? 


a. Tell him to leave the empty box in the 
booth; b. Put the empty box back into the 
vault without examination; c. Examine the 
box in his presence to make sure that it is 
entirely empty. 
Which is the drawee bank on a cash- 
ier’s check? 
a. A Federal Reserve bank; b. A city corre- 
spondent bank; c. The bank whose cashier 
signs the check; d. A foreign bank. 
4) Count this currency by portrait; 
what is the total; two Jefferson, two 
Lincoln, nine Washington? 
a. $23; b. $51; c. $39; d. $75. 


If you were told to order $10,000 in 
Federal Reserve notes: 5’s and 10’s 
and 20’s, to which would you address the 
letter? 
a. U. S. Mint; b. Bureau of Engraving; c. 
Federal Reserve Bank in your district; d. 
Treasury Department. 
6 | If a customer asked for $10 worth 
of dimes, how many rolls would you 
give him? 
a. 10; b. 20; c. 3; d. 2. 
What is the color of the seal on the 
face of a Federal Reserve note? 


a. Blue; b. Red; ec. Green; d. Yellow; e. 
Black. 


If a person asked for change for a 

dollar and said that he wanted to 
get 95 cents out of it, what would be the 
best assortment of change to give him? 


a. Twenty nickels; b. Nine dimes and two 
nickels; c. Half a dollar, a quarter, two 
dimes and a nickel; d. Four quarters. 


What properties would be included 
uader the heading of “other real 


estate,” as listed on the bank’s statement? 


a. The bank’s own building; b. Real estate 
owned by the directors; c. Real estate which 
has been taken over because of unpaid loans; 
d. Real estate which the bank is buying on 
payments. 
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Grade yourself as follows: 


18, 19 or 20 Very Superior 
15, 16 or 17 Superior 
12, 13 or 14 Good 
8, 9, 10, or 11 Average 
5, 6, or 7 Poor 
2, 3, or 4 Very Poor 


Half of the following numbers are 
far more common on bank checks 
than the others: $2.70; $1.87; $27.50; 
$6.25; $9.80; $1.30; $9.99; $63.00; $9.75; 
$3.70. Which ones are they? 
a. $1.87, $1.30, $9.99, $63.00, $9.75; b. $2.70, 


$27.50, $6.25, $1.30, $3.70; c. $9.80, $9.75, 
$63.00, $9.99, $3.70; d. $9.80, $3.70, $6.25, $63.00, 
$2.70. 


On a 10-key keyboard, how many 
depressions are necessary to list the 
following numbers: $123.00, $1,050.80, 
$140.50? 
a. Ten; b. Fifteen; c. Sixteen. 
One of the following numbers can be 
entered on a multiple-key machine 
with only one depression of one hand. 
Which one is it? 
a. 2.37; b. 3.48; c. 11.11; d. 4.59. 
Only one of the following numbers 
requires two depressions (only one 
hand used) to enter it on a multiple-key 
adding machine. Which one is it? 
a. 300.40; b. 245.00; c. 18.01; d. 3.02. 


ry Is field warehouse service available 
only in the larger cities? 


a. Yes; b. No, it can be made available in 
any place in the United States; c. It depends 
on the size. 


Which of the following items would 
most likely be found on a farm bor- 


rower’s financial statement? 


a. United States Government Securities; b. 
Breed of cattle raised; c. Breed of sheep 
raised; d. other listed securities. 


In what Federal Reserve District is 
New Orleans, La.? 
a. 4; b. 6; c. 7; d. 8; e. 9 


How are the directors of an incor- 


porated national bank selected? 

a. By the comptroller of the currency; b. By 
the Federal Reserve Board; c. By the stock- 
holders at the annual meeting; d. If they own 
enough stock, they are automatically direc- 
tors; e. They are elected by a mass meeting 
of the depositors, every four years. 


One of the following statements is 
a necessary rule for a teller. Which 
one is it? 

a. Have the person making a deposit to the 
account of another write his name on the 
face of the deposit ticket; b. Credit or charge 
“Cash Variations” account or a similar ac- 
count daily for all overages and shortages, 
regardless of amount. 


To what governmental agency do 


the initials F. C. A. commonly refer? 


a. Federal Communications Authority; b. 
Farm Credit Administrtion. 


(Answers on page 282) 
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On the check pictured above, there 

are spaces for entering information 
as to the items for which the check pays, 
and spaces for the amounts of the dif- 
ferent items. Is this voucher form printed 
in the right place on the check? 


a. Yes. It should be on the left-hand end 
to avoid confusion with the numbers on the 
right-hand end; b. No. It should be in the 
center at the vi c. No. It should be in 
the upper right-hand corner. 


Subscriptions To Reprints 
Of The Quiz Page 


While many banks have ordered 
reprints of the Quiz page, so that 
each employee may have one, some, 
no doubt, have hesitated because of 
the small amount involved for each 
issue. Rather than ask any bank 
to remit for the number of reprints 
ordered for any one month, we are 
offering to accept subscriptions for 
a year, payment to be made for the 
entire 12 months about the middle 
of the year. 

For example, if you ordered 20 
copies to be delivered to you each 
month, you would receive a bill 
after about six months, for 12 
months service—in this case, for 
$4.80. 

We can still supply reprints of 
the quizzes published in January, 
February, March, April and May. 

We'll be glad to hear from those 
who use this page. 

Address Bankers Monthly, 538 
South Clark Street, Chicago 5, Il. 


If you want your customers to 
compliment your bank, try to find 
occasion to compliment your cus- 
tomers. 
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75% Of Analysis Work Saved 
With Adequate Return From Charges 


A Service Charge Plan For Small Banks 


This Virginia banker recommends placing small accounts on 
a fixed-price-per-item basis to eliminate all analysis work for 
them. He also suggests a simple formula for determining what 
earnings credit can be allowed and what charges you should 
make. It is a formula which can be used by the smallest bank. 


O THOSE bankers who have not 

yet adopted a fair and equitable 
system of cost recovery, I should 
like to direct a few questions: Are 
you striving in every way to build 
up your capital funds to provide a 
buffer against less favorable times 
and to enable you to supply the 
legitimate credit needs of your re- 
spective communities? 

Are you properly evaluating the 
different transactions which pass 
through your banks and making 
proper charges where loanable bal- 
ances do not warrant absorption? 

Are you paying out of your own 
pockets without reimbursement 
non-par and other collection costs? 

Are you getting yourselves in a 
position to stand a long period of 
low money rates and the possible 
loss of exchange through demand 
for par clearances? 


Your answers to these questions 
would be very interesting to the 
gentlemen in the Federal Reserve 
System, the Commissioner of Banks, 
the FDIC, and- ABA. Profits accum- 
ulated now may mean life for the 
future when deposits shift and loan 
trends are reversed but at con- 
tinued low interest rates. 

Proper analysis and _ activity 
charges can be a guarantee of prof- 
its. If you have not already done so, 
do not delay your approach to this 
matter of service charges in a sen- 
sible scientific way. A system which 
requires that every depositor in a 
bank who does not keep a balance 
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By R. C. DE ROSSET 


Vice President, Seaboard-Citizens National Bank 
Norfolk, Virginia 


How To Reduce Analysis 
Work More Than 75% 


1. Put all personal checking 
accounts on a pay-as-you-go 
basis—so much per check writ- 
ten regardless of balance—this 
will probably eliminate 75% of 
the account-analysis work. 


2. There are many other ac- 
counts which have good bal- 
ances and little activity and will 
not be subject to analysis. No 
time should be spent in analyz- 
ing these. Once a quarter, in- 
spect them to see whether the 
activity has been increased 
enough to require analysis. 


3. This will leave a very small 
percentage of accounts which 
require analysis. 











of some minimum amount be 
charged and which does not pro- 
vide a gauge by which all other 
accounts are measured, is a system 
that cannot be justified by logical 
reasoning. 

The place to start a survey is 
with the question, “What can we 
allow a customer in compensation 
for his balance to offset activity 
costs and be sure that we are not 
carrying his account at a loss?” 

To determine this cost allowance 
exactly and accurately is a difficult 


task for an expert, and once found 
will have to be revised frequently 
to remain exact. But we can make 
a relatively easy calculation and 
arrive at a figure that we can use 
as a basis and which we can justify 
to ourselves as well as to the cus- 
tomers. 


The average balance—net col- 
lected—of each customer main- 
tained with you over a period, bears 
a direct relationship to your aver- 
age deposits for that period. Figure 
out what your average deposits 
were worth to you for the period in 
terms of units of $100 and you can 
arrive at the earning power of each 
customer’s balance. 


Under present conditions, I'd be 
very much surprised if the figure 
you get exceeds 14 cents per $100 
of net collected balance per month 
after deduction of float, legal and 
vault reserves or about 2% per 
annum. Go back to your earnings 
statement of the quarter ending 
March 30 and check the rate of 
gross returns on your average de- 
posits for the period, using in the 
calculation only your income from 
loans and discounts and interest 
from bonds. 

If it figures out much better than 
2%, check the trend by comparing 
the results of the past quarter for 
the same quarter a year ago. In 
that trend you will find, I believe, 
that as your deposits increase and 
your loans decrease and those loans 
that you keep work down to com- 
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petitive levels, 2% is just around 
the corner. 

Do not forget that you are en- 
titled to some profit on that cus- 
tomer’s money and that the FDIC 
and the bonding company have to 
be paid, and that out-of-town 
checks have been deposited which 
require postage for collecting, etc., 
and there is examination expense. 

After a little reflection, I believe 
that you will be able to shrink that 
2% to 1%% very logically and 
with a clear conscience. I don’t see 
how you can increase it a bit under 
present conditions and explain it 
satisfactorily to your directors. We 
can’t do it in Norfolk and as be- 
tween communities, big and little, 
the question of any difference in 
the earning power of deposit money 
is, to my mind, purely academic. 
Government bonds yield you just 
about the same return as they yield 
my bank. 

Once you have determined what 
it is you can afford to allow your 
customers as a credit to offset activ- 
ity, proceed to evaluate your cost 
items. Do not forget that the han- 
dling of a deposit ticket is one of 
the most expensive operations that 
you have; don’t forget that depre- 
ciation of machinery is as much of 








How To Determine What A 
Customer's Balance 
Is Worth 


1. Compute the income per 
$100 of the bank’s average de- 
posits for a three-month’s period. 


2. Set this down as the gross 
earning power of each $100 of 
a customer's balance. 


3. Determine the trend of earn- 
ings by comparing this with a 
similar figure for previous quar- 
ters and adjust the figure if that 
seems wise. 


4. Next—deduct the expense of 
operating the bank in cents per 
$100 of average deposits. 


5. From the figure remaining, 
deduct what profit your stock- 
holders should make on their 
investment (on the basis of cents 
per $100 of average deposits). 


6. The amount you now have 
is the allowance (cents per $100 
average deposit) which you can 
afford to make to offset service 
charges. 
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The complicated methods of computing service charges require the use of an 
electric calculator and the time of a clerk who might be doing other work. A 
fixed price per item eliminates this work, for that kind of a charge can be 


computed mentally. 


a cost factor as the amount that it 
costs you to post a check or clear a 
transit item. There are other im- 
portant, perhaps obscure, factors 
which you will find in your own 
bank as you get into this thing and 
they all should be taken into con- 
sideration before definitely arriv- 
ing at your cost factors. 

Just to say “4 cents for a debit 
item and 3 cents for a transit item” 
may be an answer in the right di- 
rection, but the chances are it is 
not the right answer, because you 


may have a_ disproportionate 
amount of either at greater or less 
cost for each category. 

In the larger centers where banks 
operate in close proximity, sharing 
accounts of larger customers, com- 
peting for business in the same geo- 
graphical territory, compromise 
necessarily enters into the fixing of 
analysis factors by clearing houses. 
Compromises are made all along 
the line in order that full agree- 
ment may result. But the great ma- 
jority of banks do not face these 


We Adopted Bankers Monthly’s Simplified 
Service Charge 


Like many other banks in the country, we have been giving 
serious consideration to installing new service charges. Our 
directors have come to the conclusion that the “simplified 
method” of computing service charges as suggested in your 


October 1943 issue page 445 is a very good plan and they pro- 
pose to install it. 

It has been suggested that we distribute copies of your Octo- 
ber issue to our active checking account depositors. Can we 
impose on your generosity to send us 25 copies of that issue?— 
E. R. Manning, cashier, The First National Bank of Southamp- 
ton, Southampton, New York. 
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Possibly we wouldn't need service charges if the customers would be satisfied 
to transact business at a teller's cage like this. This is an official U. S. Marine 
Corps photo of a money order cage at a South Pacific base. Two boys are send- 
ing money home. Note the home-made currency drawer and the rough board 


counter top. 


competitive conditions and I see no 
reason why each cannot proceed to 
set up his own analysis system, re- 
gardless of what is being done in 
nearby cities. 


As I advocate full analysis, I am 
aware some of you may be think- 
ing I have advocated something 
that is being done in large city 
banks without realizing what the 
small bank is up against; some- 
thing that is practical for a large 
bank but not for a small one. I see 
no reason why the size of the bank 
or the number of employees should 
have any material bearing on the 
decision to adopt a full analysis 
system, if the bank, however large 
or small, will adopt a fixed price 
per item as a means of taking care 
of the vast majority of the small 
accounts. 


I think that the pay-as-you-go 
account is the solution to the prob- 
lem of handling personal accounts, 
housekeeping accounts—all -ac- 
counts of the individual. That type 
of account in many banks comes 
within the so-called “minimum 
service charge” classification. 


I had no experience with this 
kind of account prior to 1942, but 
two years of intimate association 
with it has convinced me that it is 
worthy of the attention of every 
bank regardless of size. All of us 
have to contend with a tremendous 
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turnover in personal accounts, and 
numerically these make up a great- 
er proportion of the total accounts 
carried. To eliminate these from 
analysis is a great saving and is the 
point which I wish to emphasize. 

Benefits accrue in other ways, 
such as the collection of activity 
charges in advance, less statement 
work, excellent advertising and 
above all, customer satisfaction. It 
does seem to me that in the fixed- 
price-per-item account (with no 
credit on balances) can be found 
the solution to the greater part of 
the problem confronting our banks 
—particularly the smaller banks— 
insofar as the detail work involved 
in the full analysis of customers’ 
accounts is concerned. 

So pleased is the individual cus- 
tomer with a fixed price per item, 
as opposed to the regular account 
carried on an analysis basis, that 
it is not unusual to find customers 
carrying balances averaging well 
in four figures by the pay-as-you- 

(Continued on page 276) 


Why Can’‘t Service Charges Be Expressed In As Simple 
Terms As Loan Interest? 


We quote 4% or 3% or 5% on loans. We don't give the 
customer an analysis slip showing: 


Maintenance cost—50 cents per loan. 
Cost of interviewing applicant—10 cents per minute or 


fraction thereof. 


Cost of note forms and notices 2 1/8 cents. 
Reading financial statement 10 cents per minute or fraction 


thereof. 


Filing financial statement—6 2/8 cents. . 
Discussing statement with other officers—50 cents per 


officer. 


Director's time in passing on loan—47 cents per director 


present. 


Recovery of cost of entering credit to customer’s account 


—16 cents. 


Use of the money (if your average collected balance minus 
25% for reserves is under $251)—3.3%. 
If your balance is $ 251 to$ 349—3.29% 
If your balance is $ 349 to$ 499—3.28% 
If your balance is $ 499 to$ 649—3.27% 
If your balance is $ 649 to $1,201—3.26% 
If your balance is $1,201 to $1,501—3.25% 


All of those items are taken into account in deciding the 


rate. 


Why can’t service charges be expressed in as simple 


terms as loan interest? 
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How To Plan For A Speech 


1. Talk on subjects which are 
familiar to your audience. 

2. Use specific illustrations. 

3. Use facts which are novel. 

4. Use some variation: mix 
it up. 

5. Paint word pictures... 
use imagery. 

6. Get your material from your 
experience and observation, con- 
versation with other people, 
reading, and meditation. 

7. Keep a scrapbook! 





How To Speak Effectively 


3. How To Analyze What You Know About Your Subject 


Here are suggestions on gathering and arranging material 
which will interest your audience. If you have nothing 
important to say, you can’t hope to make a good speech. 


OUR problem in providing fac- 
tual information is primarily 
one of selecting that material which 
will be interesting to your audience 
and relevant to the points you are 
making. You persuade people by 
appealing to their basic motives. 
You appeal to their basic motives 
by talking about the things which 
will be of greatest interest to them. 
Four elements of interest are: 
1. The Familiar, 2. The Concrete, 
3. The Varied, 4. The Novel. 
Your listeners must be able to 
understand the things you are talk- 
ing about; and they must also be 
able to appreciate, or evaluate them. 
People will understand more readily 


By EDMUND MOTTERSHEAD 


Dean, American Institute of Human Relations, 
Chicago, Illinois 


if they have had some personal ex- 
perience or contact with the things 
or events you are describing. They 
can evaluate and appreciate the im- 
portance of what you are saying, if 
it appears to be true in terms of 
their own experience. 

The most effective way to interest 
your listeners is to talk on a sub- 
ject which is familiar to them. 


Be Concrete And Specific 


Use concrete examples to illus- 
trate what you say. What do we 


mean by “concrete examples?” Just 
being definite and to the point. It is 
the difference between saying “A 
bunch of us went bowling,” and 
saying, “Bill and Sam and I beat the 
‘Hot Shots’ last Wednesday.” It is 
the difference between telling a 
worker to be accurate and. telling 
him to work within a tolerance of 
plus .0002 and minus .0002. 

When you first began to think 
about talking, you recalled a per- 
sonal experience that motivated 
you to talk. So, to begin with, have 
a story to tell about your own ex- 
perience. 

The first development of all liter- 
ature came in story form. Homer, 
the story teller of ancient Greece; 


Your personal experience and observation is often your best single source of material. 
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Virgil, the poet-narrator of Rome; 
the medieval bards, all owed their 
popularity to the fact that people 
like stories. The American lumber- 
jacks amused themselves during the 
long evenings by creating the leg- 
ends of Paul Bunyan. Andersen’s 
Fairy Tales have thrilled the chil- 
dren of all lands for decades. 

If possible, get some other expe- 
riences similar te yours, Probably 
other people have had similar ex- 
periences to that which led you to 
talk on your subject. 

If you can find a story involving 
a famous person to illustrate your 
talk, so much the better. It is in- 
finitely more effective to tell the 
story of Napoleon Bonaparte eating 
green apples before Waterloo, to 
illustrate the importance of the lit- 
tle things in life, than just to tell 
of some small coincidence in the 
life of an average person. 

Remember the jingle: 

“For want of a nail the shoe was 

lost; 

For want of a shoe the horse was 
lost; 

For want of a horse the rider was 
lost; 

For want of the rider the king- 
dom was lost; 

All because of a horseshoe nail!” 

Note that this simple rhyme has 
not only the essential tie-up with a 
famous person by inference, but it 
is also something the audience can 
understand and appreciate because 
it describes something familiar to 
their experience. 

No doubt you will speak of a 
matter which requires you to get 
down to brass tacks and count noses. 
Before you can convince us that a 
problem of taxation is important, 
we want to know how many people 
are affected, how many dollars are 
involved. When you talk about the 
Community Fund, we want to know 
how many children will be aided. 
When you mention public works 
programs, we want to know the 
cost, how many families will be 
helped. 


Dramatize Figures 


When you use statistics, drama- 
tize! Probably no more famous 
dramatization of statistics is on 
record than Nicholas Murray But- 
ler’s famous breakdown of the costs 
of the last world war: 

“The money spent by all nations for 


Schedule For The Ten 
Chapters In This Series 


1. How To Decide What To Say 
April, 1944 
2. How To Study Your Audience 
May, 1944 
3. How To Analyze What You 
Know About Your Subject 
June, 1944 
4. How To Organize Your 
Speech 
July, 1944 
5. How To Put Your Speech Into 
Final Form 
August, 1944 
6. How To Speak Without Prep- 
aration 
September, 1944 
7. How To Prepare On An As- 
signed Subject 
October, 1944 
8. How To Impress Your Audi- 
ence 
November, 1944 
9. How To Modulate Your Voice 
To Create Desired Effects 
December, 1944 
10. How To Speak Effectively 
On The Radio 
January, 1945 





the destructive purposes of World War I 
amounted to four hundred billion dollars. 
Do you know what we could have done 
with that money if we had used it con- 
structively ? 

“We could have built a $2,500 house, 
furnished it with $1,000 worth of furni- 
ture, placed it in the middle of five acres 
of land worth $100 an acre and given this 
estate outright to every family in the 
United States, Canada Australia, Ireland, 
Scotland, France, Belgium, Germany and 
Russia. 

“We could have given to each city of 
20,000 inhabitants or over, in each coun- 
try named, a five million dollar library 
and a ten million dollar university. Out 
of what was left, we could have set aside 
a sum of 5% that would have provided a 
$1,000 a year salary for an army of 125,000 
nurses and another army of 125,000 
teachers.” 

Dramatization like that takes 
some work, some concentration and 
imagination, but the results are in- 
deed worth the effort. Why? Not 
only because the statistics are spe- 
cific, but because the dramatization 
puts the figures in terms an audi- 





ence can understand and appreciate. 
Four hundred billion dollars is al- 
most meaningless. A home and five 
acres of ground for everyone in ten 
countries with a combined popula- 
tion of nearly 400,000,000 persons 
means something! 

In the calculation of possible 
causes and effects we often resort 
to analogies. The life of a man is 
compared in detail to the life of a 
tree. The problems of directing the 
destinies of a state are compared to 
the navigation of a ship. Situations 
which can be compared in detail 
(especially comparisons which make 
use of a fairly well-known thing) 
in explaining something abstract 
are very effective. 


Plan To Avoid Monotony 


Monotony of any kind kills inter- 
est. There may be monotony in 
material, in voice, in delivery. 

The use of the same sort of illus- 
trations throughout the talk, can 
be as deadly to listener interest as 
any other type of monotony. Sim- 
ply to fire a continuous barrage of 
statistics at your audience may 
prove your point, but will kill their 
interest. To tell one funny story 
after another throughout your talk 
may hold their attention for a time, 
but sooner or later they will want 
you to say something important. 

Mix a historical account with 
some dramatic statistics. Mix one of 
your personal experiences with a 
good analogy or two. Keep your 
material varied and to the point. 

People are naturally curious, and 
that curiosity itself has sufficient 
force to get their attention for a 
limited time. We can appeal to that 
curiosity by saying something which 
is outside their experience or 
knowledge—BUT we must imme- 
diately relate it to their experience 
and understanding. If the ideas or 
facts are not soon explained in terms 
your audience will understand and 
appreciate, they will very soon lose 
interest entirely. 

In using the element of novelty 
to hold your listeners’ interest, talk 
about strange places, people, cus- 
toms, new facts on almost any topic, 
technical terms, new twists to old 
ideas, unusual analogies, and other 
illustrations which are original, 
new, different. But remember that 
an idea or an illustration is not 


(Continued on paye 276) 


The most effective way to interest your listeners is to talk on a subject 


which is familiar to them. 
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Virginia Bankers Feel Insulted 
—And We Humbly Apologize 


A map on page 156 of the April issue showed Virginia and West 
Virginia as “black” states so far as non-par banks are concerned. 
Virginia has only 37 non-par banks; and West Virginia has only 6. 
These states are not among the worst. We publish here a corrected 
map giving the number of par and non-par banks in each state. 


N PAGE 156 of April Bankers 

Monthly, we published a map 
of the United States showing the 
par and the non-par states. The map 
was furnished us by one of our 
banker friends and it is one which 
he used in his bank to enable sort- 


ers to sort more rapidly. 

For example, when they saw a 
white state, they knew that all 
banks in that state paid at par. Con- 
sequently, they did not hesitate to 
sort checks from those states to be 
cleared through the Federal Re- 


serve bank. 

Shaded states had only a few non- 
par banks, and lists of these were 
available to which the sorters re- 
ferred. However, the states which 
were in black were those in which 
there were a great many non-par 


Number of Par and Non-par Banks In Each State 





ee 


RAND MSNALLY 
LETTER SIZE OUTLINE MAP 


UNITED STATES 
SCALE 
Pe a 


Copyright by Reed MuNelty & Compeey, Chicage 
a. ea 











‘The Law Prohibits Coprieg ov Bepredaction by Auy Preeess tor Perecnal Use or Resate, 


The numbers in boxes indicate the number of non-par banks in each state. The other numbers indicate the number of 
par banks. The numbers are taken from a table published in the February, 1944, Federal Reserve Bulletin. The black 
states are those in which there are more non-par banks than par banks. Those are the states which must be given 
the most attention by check sorters and transit clerks. All banks pay at par in those states having no boxed number. 
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Pay to the order of 


Somewhere, Minn. 














The Steenth Non-par Bank 0 
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Dollars 





One per cent or more will be deducted from this amount when presented for payment. 
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Wouldn't it be a help to Par banks handling non-par checks if a line something like the one here shown were printed on 
those items from which exchange will be deducted? Even more helpful would be a standardization of exchange. Still better 
yet would be the installation of adequate service charges by non-par banks and the elimination of exchange. 


banks. When the map was given us, 
it was stated that these black states 
had more non-par banks than par 
banks, and that is the statement 
which was made under the map 
when it was published. 

We promptly received letters 
from a number of Virginia bankers. 
One of them wrote as follows: 

“Please refer to the map pictured 
on page 156 of your April 1944 issue 
of Bankers Monthly and the cap- 
tion which reads in part—“more 
than half the banks in the black 
states charge exchange on their 
own checks cashed in other banks” 
and to the fact that both Virginia 
and West Virginia are entirely 
black. 

I feel that this is an injustice to 
the par banks of these two states as, 
according to the information in our 
file, out of the total of 390 banking 
offices in the State of Virginia there 
are approximately 51 that do not 
remit at par, and, out of a total of 
181 banks in the state of West Vir- 
ginia, there are only 5 nonpar 
banks.”—J. J. Howell, Asst. Cash- 
ier, National Bank of Suffolk, Vir- 
ginia. 

And Still Worse— 


The editor’s face was red when 
he received and read the letter from 
Thomas W. Gilliam of the Lynch- 
burg National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Lynchburg, Virginia. His let- 
ter read as follows: 

“In the April issue of the Bankers 
Monthly, we find on page 156 there 
is reproduced a non-par map. 
Shown on this map are certain 
states in black, and you say that 
in these states more than half the 
banks are non-par banks. Included 
in these states, are Virginia and 
West Virginia. 

“On page 174 of the same issue 
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of your magazine, it shows that 
Virginia has 276 par banks and 37 
non-par banks and West Virginia 
174 par banks and 6 non-par banks. 

“Due to the inconsistency of these 
two statements in the same issue 
of your publication, we would sug- 
gest that a correction be made of 
this and I would appreciate hear- 
ing from you in regard to this.” 

In the table on page 174 in the 
same issue a list of states showing 
the number of non-par and the 
number of par banks in each state 
showed that our Virginia friends 
were right in their contention that 
Virginia and West Virginia had not 
been shown as they should have 
been shown. They should have been 
shaded, but not black. 

Another letter was received from 
S. S. Flythe, vice-president and 
cashier of the Bank of Fieldale, 
Fieldale, Virginia. It read as fol- 
lows: 

“In your April 1944 issue, on 
page 156, you show a non-par map. 
This map seemingly is incorrect 
according to the information pub- 
lished by the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, copy of which is enclosed here- 
with. 

For instance, you show on this 
map Virginia as having more than 
half of it’s banks on a non-par basis 
when the Federal Reserve shows 
276 of Virginia’s 313 banks on a 
par basis. You also show West Vir- 
ginia as having more than half 
non-par and the Federal Reserve 
shows that there are only six non- 
par banks out of 180. There are 
numerous other discrepancies and 
since you stated that this map is 
used by some bookkeeping depart- 
ments in routing checks, we thought 
you would be interested.” 

It was with the hope that other 
banks might benefit from the use 


of a similar map that this map was 
published. As a matter of fact, we 
received an order from one bank 
for 25 copies, but we explained that 
errors had shown up in the map 
and asked our inquirer to wait until 
we could have a new map made. 
That new map is here published 
and the information on it is infor- 
mation supplied by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, It shows the number 
of par banks and the number of 
non-par banks in each state. This 
map may be used by sorters. If any 
other friends of ours would like to 
have copies, we will be glad to 
supply them on a good weight of 
white paper at a nominal price. 
Because of the extra work which 
non-par checks cause all other 
banks which handle them, we have 
been hoping that many more banks 
would institute service charges and 
eliminate exchange charges. Inas- 
much as we are working entirely 
for the bankers of the country, our 
concern is not with the bank cus- 
tomer who pays the exchange 
charge, but rather with the out-of- 
town bank which must keep records 
of all checks on non-par banks so 
that when a remittance is received, 
the fee may be charged back to the 
depositor. If all checks on non-par 
banks had a line printed on them 
as suggested in the sample check 
reproduced here, everyone han- 
dling that check would be warned 
that an exchange fee would be de- 
ducted. That would obviate the 
necessity of using a map and look- 
ing up the list to find out which 
banks pay at par and which do not. 
On the other hand, if all non- 
par banks charged the same rate 
of exchange. without variation, the 
work of charging an exchange fee 
to depositors would be greatly re- 


(Continued on page 271) 
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| Worry about a lost transit letter? 
Not the banker who’s Recordak-equipped 





June, 1944 


F COURSE, transit letters are lost—infrequently, but yet too often for 

comfort—and a lost letter causes confusion, delay, a tremendous 

amount of work on the bank’s part, and considerable annoyance to the 

depositors. All of which is painful to think about, particularly now 
when war-wrecked staffs are struggling to keep abreast of war-swollen volume. 
Then, too, transportation facilities are excessively taxed and operating with in- 
experienced help. 

Fortunately, if you are Recordak-equipped, you have a picture of every check 
forwarded for collection. Then, should a transit letter be lost, full-size photo- 
graphic copies of these checks can be quickly and easily reproduced from your 
film record. With such pictures, it is only necessary to guarantee the missing en- 
dorsements and forward the check picture to the paying bank for payment. 
Thousands of such picture checks have been honored in the past, and hundreds 
of banks have benefited by this advanced system of transit operation. 

Quick—Easy—Inexpensive. The incident’s closed—and not in three to six 
months, but in a few days! The Recordak Photographic Transit System is more 
economical than any other system yet devised. Another of Recordak’s contribu- 
tions to banking in the modern way. Recordak Corporation, Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 






Originators of Modern Microfilming... 


RECORDAK 
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Advertising Has A Better Chance 
To Sell Banking Services 


With millions of people earning more money, banks can sell 
checking accounts, savings accounts, vault boxes, personal 
loans, and trust services more easily today than at any time 
in history. This is one of a series on Public Relations. 


HE basic functions of bank ad- 
"T vertising are interpreting and 

selling. Since banks have been 
greatly misunderstood in the past, 
their operations so clouded in mys- 
tery, and the motives of bankers 
subject to so much questioning, it 
is necessary to overcome these dis- 
advantages by continuous interpre- 


Needs “ 


Wachovia Pay-Monthly Loans finance many essential 


purposes. Here are a few of them: 


@ To conserve fuel by insulating homes against cold. 
@ To make things last longer by making minor repairs 


now. 


© To cover the cost of study courses leading to war jobs. 


© To pay for medical, dental or hospital care. 
@ To clean up bills and get out of debt faster. 


By W. H. NEAL 


Vice President, Wachovia Bank and Trust Co., 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


tation to the public of the essential 
usefulness of chartered banks. 
Good merchandising and selling of 
bank services not only prove our 
helpfulness, but increase the flow 





YOU PAY 

YOU 
ECEIV: MONTHLY 
R be (for 12 mos.) 


$ 90.24 


Other comvenient amounts up to $1500 


Loans for these purposes do not conflict with the letter 
or the spirit of government measures to halt needless 
borrowing. 

For a low-cost loan for a sound purpose, see Wachovia. 
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WACHOVIA 





tS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION ~* 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


This is one of the author's advertisements with which he sells a specific banking 
service. It is dramatic, practical, and specific, and provides the inspiration 
necessary to start a prospective customer to the bank. 


of income essential to meet rising 
costs. 

It is the job of bank advertising 
to interpret to the public the banks’ 
policies, rules and regulations, its 
history and the spirit and ability 
of its management. 

Too often, institutional or inter- 
pretive advertising is confined to 
boasting of age and size. These are 
definite advantages, but I do not 
believe that the public is attracted 
to a bank merely because it is the 
oldest or the largest in the commu- 
nity. The bank advertising man 
should interpret to the public the 
size and age of his institution in 
terms of what it can do for an in- 
dividual or a corporation. 


(Continued on page 264) 





Six Guiding Principles Of 
Bank Advertising 


1. The basic functions of bank 
advertising are: interpreting pol- 
icies and selling services. 

2. Advertising will sell check- 
ing accounts, savings accounts, 
safe deposit boxes, loans, and 
trust services more’ easily now 
than heretofore. 


3. The basis of bank advertis- 
ing is newspaper space. 

4. This bank supplements 
newspapers with direct mail, 
radio, bus cards, and lobby 
posters. 


5. A monthly house organ is 
used to interpret policies, an- 
nounce changes, and demon- 
strate the bank’s interest in all 
state affairs. 


6. To be effective, the adver- 
tising must be well planned and 
prepared, and it must be continu- 
ous. 
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lf poorly designed checks cost you 
time and money... 


IT COST THE BANK 
40 HOURS 
TO FIND THAT 
MISTAKE! 












4 examples of 
faulty check design 









#9916 
nderson ____ewacusq in 
6/100 DOLLARS 
PPROPRIATEO, FOR 'FACHING F Gm 
moat tue gare ors 10416 









Cashed for $104.16; should 
have been $99.16. 








Appears to be for 40¢instead 
of $9.40. Cost 17 hours 

































center of row of boxes. 





N@ 17416 
CHICAGO §=NOV 7 1941 
DOLLARS 
poaicyno 62031 
Three numbers on right end, 
no one of them the amount. 







Send for this... 


DO POORLY DESIGNED “headache checks” waste your 
tellers’ and bookkeepers’ time? If so, you’ll find this new 
Hammermill idea-book useful. ‘‘Business Checks” lists 15 
examples of common faults, and gives the 8 essentials of 
good check design—all based on interviews with bankers 
and conforming to recommendations of the A.B.A. 


We believe you will want to present copies of this book 
to your important customers who plan and design their 
checks. It will be a service to them and to yourself. Send 
the coupon. No obligation. No salesman will call. 


Bank checks and business checks that give 
the greatest satisfaction are on the safety 
paper that provides true protection—Ham- 
mermill Safety. This paper is dependable 
in use, impressive in appearance, and 
carries the best known name in paper. 






Safety Paper Division, 
Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 
Please send me—free—a copy of “BUSINESS CHECKS—their 
proper planning and design.” 









ee eee re lll ee 
(Simply attach coupon to, or write on, your bank letterhead) BM-Jun 


MANUFACTURED BY HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE PA FOUNDED 1898 
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does a job! 


la 
— You write it and mail 1—all in 
a few minutes. 
The postman delivers it—saves your 
gas, tires, and bus fare! 


It reaches the man you wanted to pay (and 
he notices your connection with the Caro- 
linas’ largest bank.) 





Wachovia clears your check and photographs 
it for your safety. 





You get back your cancelled check for a receipt 
and record — that makes budgeting easy! 


That's really service—and every Wachovia check will do that 
job for you! You'll save money and time and a lot of trouble 
with a Wachovia checking account! 


wachovia (=) 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


ASHEVILLE HIGH POINT RALEIGH 


CHARLOTTE SALISBURY WINSTON SALEM 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION * MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 





Ad No. W453 (4 cols & 10 in.) 
Newspapers—W eck of March 22. 1943 


Anyone can understand the value to himself in the use of checks when he 
absorbs this easily-read advertisment and this copy did convert a lot of “put- 
and-take” savings accounts into checking accounts. 





We hear much these days about 
the trend toward socialized bank- 
ing, and we know from actual 
experience of the inroads made 
upon banking by government 
agencies, and other financial organ- 
izations. We cannot effectively meet 
this challenge by fighting the trend 
in legislative halls. Our hope for 
the future lies in doing a superior 
merchandising and _ selling job. 
Bank services must be attuned to 
changing needs and bank adver- 
tising must sell these services to an 
increasing proportion of our citizen- 
ship. 

In wartime, we have a better 
chance than ever to prove through 
advertising and other public rela- 
tions efforts what the chartered 
banking system is doing for Amer- 
ica. The wholehearted and effective 
response to war production finan- 
cing, buying and selling War Bonds, 
handling ration coupon accounts, 
controlling the funds of aliens, and 
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doing other wartime jobs demon- 
strates the spirit and patriotism of 
chartered banks. 

With millions of our people earn- 
ing more money than ever, banks 
can sell checking accounts, savings 
accounts, safe deposit boxes, per- 
sonal loans and trust services to 
hundreds of thousands who hereto- 
fore have had little need for such 
services. 

In the Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, We are relying heavily 
upon advertising to help do our job 
of interpreting and selling. Adver- 
tising must do a larger share than 
heretofore because personal con- 
tacts outside the bank are limited by 
manpower shortages and the sell- 
ing efforts of our staff members are 
restricted because of the heavy vol- 
ume of work and inexperienced 
help. 

We operate a state-wide system 
of banks with seven branches in 
six North Carolina cities. None of 









these cities is large—the range in 
population is from 25,000 to 100,000. 
We also cooperate closely with local 
community banks in North Caro- 
lina and adjoining states in helping 
to finance those concerns whose 
needs are larger than the local bank 
can supply. Thus we are doing both 
a local and a regional banking and 
trust business, and our advertising 
must cover a wide territory. 

We rely chiefly upon the news- 
papers and insert regular adver- 
tisements in the ten daily news- 
papers published in the cities in 
which we have bank offices. The 
total circulation of these papers is 
over 400,000, and they give us wide 
and effective coverage. 

Six months prior to Pearl Harbor 
we began devoting some of our ad- 
vertising space regularly to the 
support of the defense program, 
featuring savings bonds and 
government contract financing. In 
the past year, almost half our space 
has been used to tell of the war 
activities of our bank and its staff. 

Recently, we selected a group of 
thirty of our wartime ads and re- 
printed them in booklet form under 
the title “One Bank’s Work In War- 
time.” Thousands of copies were 
mailed to customers and prospects, 
and their response has been most 
favorable. We feel that these ads 
have effectively told our story 
without boasting, and we know 
they have helped us to get war 


(Continued on page 278) 
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A monthly house organ is used to inter- 
pret policies, announce changes, sell 
services, and demonstrate the bank's in- 
terest in all community affairs. 
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Periodic inspection, 


lubrication and 


adjustment... 


Norden Bombsights 


Years of expetience in precision 
manufacturing enabled Burroughs 
to render an extremely important 
service to the nation by producing 
and delivering the famous Norden 
bombsight—one of the most im- 
portant and precise instruments 
used in modern warfare. 


New figuring and accounting 
machines are also produced by 
Burroughs for the Army, Navy, 
U. S. Government and other enter- 
prises whose needs are approved 
by the War Production Board. 


. safeguards the 
performance of your 


Burroughs machines 


In wartime, the worth of an ounce of prevention must be measured 
in terms of critical time and manpower that might be lost in emer- 
gencies and delays. So today—even though you know you can call 
a Burroughs service man when you need him—it is far wiser to 
arrange for periodic inspection, lubrication and adjustment of your 
Burroughs machines under a Burroughs Service Agreement. All 
service is rendered by factory-trained, factory-controlled service 
men whose work is guaranteed by Burroughs. Only genuine 
Burroughs parts are used as replacements. Ask your local Burroughs 
office about this protection at low, predetermined annual cost, or, 
if more convenient, write direct to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICH. 


Burroughs 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES - 


NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE - BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Cheek Standardization Committee 





Eliminates One Cheek Size 


—And The Voucher Check 


A special committee of the Bank Management Commission of the American 
Bankers Association with Lewis W, Bishop, vice president and cashier, State- 
Planters Bank & Trust Co., Richmond, Va., as chairman, has studied the subject 
of check standardization and has recently made a report which is here reviewed. 


NE recommendation of the 
A.B.A. Committee is that bank 
checks be confined to two sizes. One 
to be 614 by 234 inches, known as a 
pocket check, and the other to be 
the commercial check, 844 by 3 1/16 
inches. The former standard had 
allowed a third size of 834 by 34% 
inches for bank drafts and official 
checks. The committee now recom- 
mends that bank drafts and official 
checks be the same size as commer- 
cial checks. 

This is a good recommendation. 
However, it is not so much the 
variation in the size of checks 
which has caused trouble in work- 
rooms as it is the form of the check. 
The committee recommends elimi- 
nation of its voucher check and, on 
those checks which have the name 
of the drawee bank and the transit 
number in the lower left-hand cor- 
ner, the transit number should be 
repeated in the upper right-hand 
corner. 

This is some help if the number 
is not so printed that it is over- 
looked or confused with something 
else. 


In some checks we have frequent- 
ly seen, the number is shown in the 
upper right-hand corner, but it is 
printed in small type and in such 
a way that it might mean other 
things than the transit number. 

The committee suggests, how- 
ever, that the transit number be 
made clear by having the Federal 
Reserve District number printed 
below a line drawn under the tran- 
sit number as shown in another 
illustration with this article. This 
would be helpful. As a matter of 
fact, all transit numbers should be 
printed this way no matter where 
they are located. But not all banks 
are Federal Reserve members. 


One thing which the committee 
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A.B.A. Recommendations 


l. Pocket checks should be 
614 by 234 inches. 

2. Commercial checks, bank 
drafts, and official checks should 
be 814 by 3 1/16 inches. 


3. If the drawee bank’s name 
is in the lower left corner of the 
check, the transit number should 
be repeated in the upper right 
corner with the Federal Reserve 
District number below it. 


4. The former voucher check 
recommended by the committee 
is eliminated. 


5. The date line should be 
moved to the left—to avoid con- 
fusion with the numeral amount. 


6. For the present, the bank’s 
own checks should be made in 
the standard dimensions, and on 
new designs, the upper right 
should be reserved for transit 
number and the numeral amount 
of the check. 








did not recommend which would be 
a great help is that the customer’s 
check number, which is of no inter- 
est whatever to the bank clerk list- 
ing or running a transit letter, 
should be moved to the left-hand 
end. There is no reason at all, as 
has been pointed out several times 
on these pages, why the customer’s 
check number needs to be on the 
right-hand end. There is always 
danger of confusing it there with 
the amount or with something else. 
The committee has also recom- 
mended that the date line be moved 
to the left. This is a definite ben- 
efit. 


That part of the report which we 
feel might better have been other- 
wise, reads as follows: 

“The representatives of the Bank 
Management Commission on two 
occasions met in New York with 
representatives of check manufac- 
turers. The representatives of the 
check manufacturers were of the 
opinion that the upper right-hand 
of the check could be reserved for 
the bank’s immediate needs, but 
because of scarcity of material, they 
were opposed to making changes of 
a general revolutionary nature now. 
These objections appeared to be 
reasonable and the commission felt 
satisfied that it was the practical 
answer under today’s circumstances. 
Later, it developed that the check 
manufacturers were reluctant to 
make any changes at all on the 
checks to accomplish either objec- 
tive at this time. 

“The commission understands 
thoroughly the reasons for this re- 
luctance, and’ realizes that, due to 
mechanical costs and difficulties, 
the evils which have crept into 
check designs cannot be eradicated 
overnight. Nevertheless, it believes 
that the present trend must be 
halted and at least a start made in 
the right direction if we are to 
avoid a chaotic condition which 
can never be corrected. The very 
fact that the problem must neces- 
sarily be a long range one empha- 
sizes, in our opinion, the importance 
of making some kind of a start, 
however modest, at the earliest 
possible moment. 

“Therefore, the commission rec- 
ommends that, for the present, 
banks insist and require that their 
own checks which come up for 
manufacture be made in the pres- 
ent standard dimensions, and that, 
on new designs, the upper right- 
hand corner be reserved for the 
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exclusive use of the bank, which 
would show the bank transit num- 
ber and the amount of the check in 
figures, After the war is over, and 
engravers’ materials are available, 
the commission can then launch a 
drive for its desired size objective 
that all commercial checks be 8%4 
by 3 1/16 inches in size.” 

Bankers Monthly has continued 
to urge that bankers ask customers 
who have checks that cause trouble 
in banks to have them corrected 
at once, and we believe that this is 
still the best policy. We know of no 
check manufacturer who would not 
print checks the way they were 
ordered if the customer insisted 
upon the form desired. 

It might be well to point out that 
one reason why some banks like to 
have the bank’s name in the lower 


(Continued on page 278) 








This Check Conforms To Bank Requirements 


The cashier of the National Bank of Rimersburg, Pennsylvania, sent Bankers 
Monthly copies of his bank's check forms, one of which is reproduced herewith. 
It will be noted that this conforms to the requirements of banks. The transit 
number with the number of the Federal Reserve District is in the upper right- 
hand corner. The amount in numerals is shown clearly with the dollars and 
cents separated. And the date line is to the left of the right-hand end so that it 
will not be confused. The number of the check is in the lower left-hand corner. 
Certainly no clerk is likely to pick up the wrong amount on this check. A transit 
clerk could list it accurately on a transit letter. Some feel, however, that a 
bold dollar sign in front of the numeral amount has an important advantage. 
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This voucher check was recommended by A.B.A. for many years and is probably the cause of many poorly arranged 
checks in use today. The A.B.A. has now eliminated this form but has not offered a voucher check to take its place. 
If we must have voucher items on checks, Bankers Monthly recommends the arrangement shown below which places 
all voucher items (the items may be varied) at the left where they will not be confused with information essential 
to the bank. Note that the transit number is in the upper right corner. Of course, the best type of voucher check 
is the one with the voucher on a separate piece of paper which is torn from the check before it is negotiated. 
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MORE BUREAUCRACY IS UNNECESSARY 
IN THE FARM MORTGAGE BUSINESS... 


Now you can do something about Government competition by joining 
with the Equitable Society in service to Farmers on the NEW 


APPROVED MORTGAGE PLAN 


YOU CAN GIVE YOUR CUSTOMERS the best farm loan on the market 
today. Nowhere else can they get all these desirable features: 


1. The Farm Income Privilege—the right to pay off any amount at any time from farm income. 
This money-saving provision is written into the loan agreement. 


2. The Prepayment Reserve Plan—the privilege of laying away extra funds at full interest saving 
to pay interest and principal instalments when conditions are unfavorable. 


3. Tailor-made Loan Plans—amortized loans for 20 to 40 years and straight term loans for 
5 to 15 years—fitted to the needs of the individual borrower. 


4. Four Percent Interest Rate—net to the borrower, no fees and no commissions. The borrower's 
only expense is for continuing the abstract and recording the papers. 


5. Quick Service—approval can be given in 3 or 4 days. There is no red tape. 


YOU CAN INVEST YOUR BANK’S MONEY in the loan for the first two 
years and have a definite agreement from the Equitable Society to 
take it over at the end of two years, or earlier on 30 days’ notice. 


YOU GET HELP IN SOLICITING LOANS and free appraisal service. 
THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY IS THE FIRST TO OFFER THIS SERVICE TO 


BANKS. .. another example of the Leadership which gave Farmers The Farm Income Priv- 
ilege, The Prepayment Reserve Plan and loans for 40 years at 4 percent. YOUR BANK WILL 
PROFIT BY BEING IDENTIFIED WITH THE LEADER IN THE FARM LOAN FIELD. 


The Equitable Society is well equipped to handle business in parts of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, Missouri, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Minnesota, Oregon, Washington, Utah and 
Idaho. Extension will be made to other areas as conditions permit. 
For further information on the APPROVED MORTGAGE PLAN you are invited to write 
Thomas I. Parkinson, President 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York City 1, New York 
June, 1944 269 
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—for the 5th War Loan drive during June 
and July. The need for the 5th War Loan 
is immediate, crucial. For impending 
events may make the 5th the supreme 
financial effort of the war. 


The U.S. Treasury has set the overall goal 
at $16,000,000,000 — $6,000,000,000 
from individuals alone. This is the big- 
gest sum ever asked of the American 
people—and it must be raised. 


That's why the U. S. Treasury asks Man- 
agement and Labor to sit down together 
and organize—NOW! 

For organization—good organization— 
has been responsible for the excellent 
showing of the payroll market. And its 
most important single superiority has 
been personal solicitation—desk to desk, 
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bench to bench, machine to machine 
personal solicitation. 71% of all persons 
on payroll deductions were solicited for 
the 4th War Loan. 

Now, to personal solicitation, add the 
sales incentive of a definitely established 
plant quota. Build your campaign around 
a quota plan. Set up departmental goals. 
Stress percentage of participation fig- 
ures. Stimulate group enthusiasm. 

In planning your quota campaign, work 
in close cooperation with the Chairman 
of your War Finance Committee. Every- 
thing is set to make the 5th War Loan 
drive a huge success—with your help! 


(Note: You’ve read this message. If it 
doesn’t apply to you please see that it 
reaches the one person who can put it 
in action!) 
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The Treasury Department acknowledges with 
appreciation the publication of this message by 
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This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. 
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(Continued from page 252) 
the upper right-hand corner for the 
drawee bank’s name on both checks 
and drafts? 

The experience of the editor of 
Bankers Monthly in visiting banks 
all over the country, during which 
checks which caused errors were 
studied first hand, continually em- 
phasized the importance of having 
the drawee bank’s name and tran- 
sit number in the upper right-hand 
corner. It is true that there are 
some sorters who hold the checks 
in their left hand and pick them up 
by the upper right corner and think 
that it is easier to see the name of 
the drawee bank in the lower left- 
hand corner. 

These same people, however, 
could just as well pick the check off 
of the pile by the lower right cor- 
ner, as by the upper right corner. 
Then they could see the transit 
number or the name of the bank 
just as clearly if it were in the 
upper right. 

Finally, check No. 12 caused trou- 
ble because the name, The First 
National Bank, was printed promi- 
nently, but the name of its location 
was in such fine type that a sorter 
in a Chicago bank quite naturally 
sent it to the First National Bank 
in Chicago. That is why there is a 
stamp on the right-hand end of the 
check reading “NOT ON 2-1.” 

The payee is typewritten in the 
lower left-hand corner. This is con- 
fusing. The voucher number and 
the check number are both in the 
upper right corner where they 
might easily be confused with the 
amount. The amount is not very 
clearly shown, because there is no 
clear dollar sign. 

We hope that our readers will be 
stimulated by these examples to 
either talk to or write to the mak- 
ers of all checks which cause such 
trouble as these twelve forms have 
caused. 


Virginia Bankers 
Feel Insulted 


(Continued from page 260) 
duced. The fee could be charged 
against the depositor at the time 
the check is deposited, rather than 
making a record which must be 
looked up when the remittance is 
received simply because no one 
knows what the exchange charge 
will be, not even the bank which 
makes the exchange charge in many 
cases, 

By that, we mean that many 
banks do not have a standard fee. 
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profitable. 











They sometimes charge $1 a hun- 
dred, sometimes 75 cents, some- 
times $1.25. It all depends on the 
amount of the cash letter. 

The excitement about absorbing 
exchange charges, for some reason 
or another, has not been based upon 
an understanding that charges are 
absorbed in order to save the ab- 
sorbing bank money, for it has cost 
them less, they have discovered, to 
pay the charges themselves, than 
to keep the records and charge 
back the exchange to the depositor. 


Handle profitable accounts only. 


Correspondent Bank 
Service 


A policy of strict adherence to 
sound banking principles has 
brought to this bank correspond- 
ents from every part of the country. 
They find here adequate facilities 
and competent counsel. 


The bank needing a Chicago corre- 
spondent will find an association 
that should prove pleasant and 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building with Chicago and the Nation since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





Bankers Monthly For 
Each Board Member 


For many years you have favored 
us with copies of your publication, 
Bankers Monthly, which we have 
found both useful and interesting, 
and we want to say now that we 
have appreciated your courtesy. Be- 
cause it has been so beneficial, we 
would like to know upon what 
terms we may secure eight addi- 
tional copies for our Board of Di- 
rectors.—Ralph Pontifex, cashier, 
The First National Bank of Glen 
Cove, New York, 
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We Get Loans On Stored Fuel Oil 
With Field Warehouse Receipts 


These loans are short term, are adequately secured by a com- 
modity which has a ready market, and they run into a pleasing 
volume. The experience of this bank has been very satisfactory. 


BOUT ten years ago, after a 
thorough investigation, we de- 
cided, as a matter of policy, to make 
loans secured by warehouse re- 
ceipts against staple commodities, 
and with reliable warehouse men. 
As a matter of fact, we were about 
the first bank in this section to make 
such loans, and for a number of 
years, we had very little competi- 
tion, with the result that we were 
able to build up a fairly substan- 
tial list of such loans, principally 
with the independent oil dealers 


An Intimate, 
Personalized 
Correspondent 
Bank Service 


Based on a Policy 
of Cooperation 
—Not Competition 


Under the direction of officials 
' with years of service in this field, 
» assuring a knowledge of require- 

ments and valuable assistance. 


eke i 

| Public National 

| BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 19068 


7 


| Main Office: 37 Broad Street 5 


Member: New York Clearing House 
Association, Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation 
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By A. RAYMOND BETTS 


Vice President, Hartford-Connecticut Trust Co. 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Five Steps In Field 
Warehousing Fuel Oil 


1. The dealer must buy rather 
large quantities of fuel oil ahead 
of the season in which it will 
be used. 


2. This oil is stored in the 
dealer's tanks. 


3. A field warehouse com- 
pany rents these tanks and hires 
a custodian to take charge of 
them. 


4. It issues warehouse re- 
ceipts which the dealer deposits 
with the bank as collateral for 
a loan needed to get the cash 
discount and to help finance the 
oil. 

5. As oil is needed for de- 
livery to users, the dealer pays 
part of his loan and the bank 
issues a release which makes 
it possible for the dealer to with- 
draw specified amounts for de- 
livery. 





who had large bulk stations on the 
Connecticut River between Middle- 
town and Hartford. Most of our 
loans were against fuel oil, gaso- 
line, and kerosene, with the ma- 
jority of them running from Aug- 
ust until May to take care of the 
heating season. 

We have loaned against a great 
many millions of gallons of fuel 
oil, kerosene, and gasoline, with 
very satisfactory results; no losses, 
and pretty steady borrowing for at 


least eight or nine months of the 
year. We have also loaned against 
coal, wool, tobacco and liquor. So 
far, we have not found it necessary 
to repossess any of these commodi- 
ties. While we have found one or 
two instances where a shortage had 
been discovered, due to the han- 
dling of the receipts, they were 
promptly remedied through the 
inspection control and force of the 
warehouse companies, whose re- 
sponsibilities it is to take care of 
such situations under their ware- 
house insurance protection. 

These customers have a num- 
ber of tanks in which they can store 
large quantities of oil, and by buy- 
ing in a larger quantity they have 
a wider margin of profit. However, 
they do not have enough capital 
to buy these larger quantities and 
pay cash in order to get the cash 
discount. Our bank, therefore, ad- 
vances the money which enables 
them to fill their tanks whenever 
necessary, pay the interest on loans, 
and still have an additional profit 
which they would not have if they 
bought in smaller quantities. 

Fuel oil is a product which is in 
constant demand and is sold fo. 
cash, If the bank should have some 
fuel oil left on its hands as a result 
of a dealer being unable to handle 
it, we could sell it very quickly to 
other dealers without any prob- 
able loss. 

This is made possible by the field 
warehousing plan whereby the 
ownership is vested in the bank 
until a portion of the oil is released 
by the payment or part of the loan. 

The plan works like this: The 
dealer owns the tanks himself, but 
the field warehouse company, a 
financially responsible concern, 
rents these tanks from him for a 
nominal fee and hires a custodian 
who is the only one who has 
authority to release oil from the 
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tanks. Then the field warehouse 
company issues receipts which the 
dealer turns over to us when he 
borrows money to pay for the oil. 
These receipts vest the ownership 
in the bank, and it is only by the 
bank issuing releases for specified 
amounts of the oil that the com- 
pany can make withdrawals. Thus 
we have perfect contro] of the col- 
lateral. 

You might wonder what would 
happen if some of the oil should 
disappear from the tanks without 
the bank’s knowledge. We are pro- 
tected against such an emergency 
by the financial responsibility of 
the field warehouse company. This 
company is not only financially re- 
sponsible but is also well bonded, 
and there would be no question 
whatever but that we would get 
immediate cash payment for any 
oil that was removed from the 
tanks without our official release. 
Due to control and complete insur- 
ance coverage we run practically 
no risk of loss of collateral, there- 
fore, and practically no risk of the 
collateral being used before pay- 
ment is made on the loan. 

Let us assume that the fuel oil 
company borrowed $5,000, and we 
have receipts for $6,000 worth of 
oil. The field warehouse company, 
within a few days, has orders for 
delivery to local customers amount- 
ing to $500 worth of oil. The bank 
then issues a release on that 
amount, and the company pays $500 
on its loan. This release is taken 
by the company to the official cus- 
todian, and on the basis of this re- 
lease, he allows the company to 
withdraw the amount of oil speci- 
fied for local delivery. This, of 
course, does not have to be with- 
drawn all at one time but over 
whatever period the company 
needs the oil for local deliveries. 

Let’s say that, in two weeks, the 
company needs another $500 worth 
of oil. It pays $500 on its loan and 
gets a release for that amount of 
oil. Thus the matter proceeds 
through the season. When a tank 
has been emptied and is refilled, 
new receipts are issued by the field 
warehouse company, and a new 
loan is granted. 


It is true that there is a little 
extra work on this type of loan for 
the bank, but this is all taken care 
of automatically by the discount 
teller and the rate received on the 
loan is adequate to pay for this 
extra service. The field warehouse 
company, of course, must be paid 
a fee, but that is paid by the oil 
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Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
Consolidated Debentures Offer... 


Destrable 
Short Maturities 


— AFFORD a popular medium through 
which institutional funds, earmarked for tem- 


porary employment, may be invested securely 





at favorable term rates. These obligations of the 
twelve issuing banks are made available regu- 
larly for subscription in denominations ranging 
from $5,000 to $100,000, due at convenient 


intervals up to one year. Debentures which 


mature within six months are acceptable as 


collateral security for fifteen-day borrowings by 


member banks of the Federal Reserve System. 


THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


Requests for other salient information respecting the above 
described issues should be addressed to 


CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 


31 NASSAU STREET 


company, and, after paying that 
fee and interest on the loan, this 
company finds that it is making 
more profit from its business than 
it would if it had to buy the oil in 
smaller quantities, 

In these days of uncertain deliv- 
eries, the business of fuel oil com- 
panies would be very much of a 
gamble if they did not have ade- 
quate storage. They must main- 
tain quite a large surplus of oil on 
hand all the time in order to be 
able to supply customers during a 
period when deliveries cannot be 
made for one reason or another. 





New Yor« 5, N. Y. 


Therefore, the oil companies have 
been greatly pleased and benefited 
by the arrangement. 

At the same time, the bank has 
had loans which it could not have 
had otherwise, and it is adequately 
paid for its service. 

In the third place, local custom- 
ers receive prompt deliveries of oil 
when it is needed. The Hartford- 
Connecticut Trust Co., therefore, 
feels that it is not only transacting 
a good piece of business, but it is 
carrying out one of its main pur- 
poses, that is, to serve the commu- 
nity well. 
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There are many other products, 
of course, which may be handled 
in this same way. Even bulky prod- 
ucts like coal, sand, or gravel, may 
be placed in custody of a field 
warehouse company. Canned goods, 
apples, potatoes, and many other 
products are also placed in the cus- 
tody of field warehousemen when 
banks wish to make loans secured 
by these commodities. 


From Mr. Crowley’s Mail 


(Continued from page 248) 


ice. There is no place in such a 
system for a charge made by the 
paying bank when its checks are 
presented for payment by mail. 
The paying bank should charge 
its own customer and not the world 
at large. No single system of service 
charges sponsored by any reputable 
authority contemplates the collec- 
tion of exchange charges. This 
clearly illustrates that exchange 
charges are not service charges. 
When exchange charges are ab- 
sorbed money is merely shifted 
from one bank to another with no 
new money being brought in. Ex- 
change charges are discriminatory 
and their encouragement by Con- 
gress constitutes class legislation. 
Exchange charges are the out- 
moded and discredited forerunners 
of true service charges, and bear 
no connection in equity with them. 
You contend that a number of 
small banks would be forced out 
of business if they could not charge 
exchange. According to figures pre- 





sented by Mr. Donald S. Thompson 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation before the House Com- 
mittee, 10,867 of the 13,282 insured 
banks pay their checks at par. 

There are 9,603 insured banks 
which have deposits of two million 
dollars or less each. Only 2,326, or 
24% of these small banks charge 
exchange. In this group of small 
banks there is no apparent correla- 
tion between the amount of depos- 
its and the charging of exchange. 

In 27 states where the charging 
of exchange is a prevalent practice, 
for banks with deposits of two mil- 
lion dollars or less, Mr. Thompson’s 
own figures show that the average 
profits before taxes of non-member 
par banks exceeded those of non- 
par banks by 6.5% This seems to 
be conclusive proof that even if 
the charging of exchange was dis- 
continued, no non-par bank with 
adequate management, properly 
servicing its community, would be 
forced out of business. The small 
banks that do not charge exchange 
are, for the most part, those that 
are waiving that charge voluntar- 
ily, the single exception being na- 
tional banks.—A. W. Dehlendorf, 
President, Associate Bankers of St. 
Louis, St. Louis, Missouri. 

—-O— 


Exchange Is Not A Service Charge 

I am an officer in a bank located 
in a village of slightly over 1,000 
people which depends entirely upon 
agriculture for its existence. Dur- 
ing the past ten years our deposits 
averaged $372,977 and are now less 


THE CONSTANT ENDEAVOR of this organization is to 


adapt its offerings to the expressed needs of those with 


whom we deal, in so far as we are informed of their require- 


ments — in point of security, marketability, taxable status, 


maturity and yield, also fitness into other investment holdings. 


CHICAGO 90, 123 S.LASALLE STREET - 


NEW YORK 5, 35 WALL STREET 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 











HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 











than $800,000. We too, went through 
the hectic days of the depression 
but managed to weather the storm 
without resorting to the practice of 
“clipping” our customers’ checks. 


My amazement changed to be- 
wilderment and then to indignation 
as I read your letter of March 16, 
on the subject of the Maybank Bill, 
and I realized that my intelligence 
as a banker was being insulted. 


You speak of the strangulation of 
one type of service charge imposed 
by 2,500 banks and constituting an 
essential source of operating reve- 
nue. Service charge indeed! For 
service rendered to whom? Cer- 
tainly not to the drawer of checks 
to whose account the full face 
amount thereof is charged, while a 
lesser amount is paid to the last 
endorser. Certainly, no service to 
the chain of endorsers who oblig- 
ingly cashed the order for payment 
which when presented to the bank 
on which drawn was discounted and 
honored for less than its face 
amount. 

My feeling is that you have given 
unwarranted dignity to the prac- 
tice by terming it a “service 
charge,” instead of the deduction of 
exchange from cash letter remit- 
tances. 

Now for the moment, let me as- 
sume the place of the 2,500 non-par 
bankers out of approximately 
14,500 banks in the United States. 
Is not their intelligence also in- 
sulted by the tone of your letter? 
Do you think that they are so short- 
sighted that they cannot see that 
any temporary benefit they may 
glean from passage of the Maybank 
Bill will be short-lived? 

Are they expected not to recog- 
nize the events which would fol- 
low passage of the Maybank Bill? 
I think not. The non-par bankers 
of the country, as well as myself, 
realize that within a matter of 
weeks, non-par banking would 
spread. After all, par banks would 
not remain such when they see that 
the small minority of banks in the 
country, following Congressional 
sanction, are obtaining all the ben- 
efit of exchange absorption, while 
they were suffering the major part 
of the attendant discomforts. 

The non-par banks realize that 
there would be a huge spread in 
non-par banking, and that as small 
banks, they would be in much worse 
position than they now hold. 

Have you taken advantage of the 
times, Mr. Crowley, to cry wolf? 
With your implications regarding 
regimentation, chain banking, op- 
pression of the weak, etc., I believe 
you have, and would suggest that 
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you guide your efforts to a more 
constructive channel for the good 
of banking. 

You will gather from this letter, 
Mr. Crowley, that I, just as Senator 
Glass, am “unalterably opposed” to 
this legislation. In that assumption, 
you will be much closer to correct 
than you were in the observations 
made in your letter of March 16.— 
Melvin C. Lockard, cashier, the 
First National Bank, Cobden, IIl. 

—o— 


The Federal Reserve Board Has 
Not Restricted Correspondent 
Banking 


You are completely in error in 
designating exchange charges of the 
kind we are dealing with here as 
“one type of service charge.” It is 
not a service charge, and by no 
stretch of the imagination can it 
properly be so characterized. A 
service charge might reasonably be 
said to be a charge made for services 
rendered the person or other entity 
paying it, or in whose behalf it is 
paid by somebody else. 

Since it is the responsibility of 
the drawer of the check to pay his 
account and pay it in full, that is 
the responsibility with which he 
charges his bank when he writes a 
check in payment of that account. 


It should be quite apparent that 
the check is a means of payment 
rather than a means of collection. 
The payee of the check has, without 
any exception of consequence, ren- 
dered full value in terms of goods 
or services for the amount of the 
check, and quite likely, accepted 
the check as an additional accom- 
modation to the drawer at some 
inconvenience and expense to him- 
self. The drawer of the check is the 
person accommodated. To say the 
least, he is the only person accom- 
modated by the drawee bank, and 
the latter has absolutely no moral 
right to look to anyone else for com- 
pensation for its services in han- 
dling its own checks. 

It has often been said (but no 
proof has been offered to support 
the statement) that enforcement of 
Regulation Q will force many small 
banks out of business. There is 
doubtless much loose talk by the 
owners of non-par banks to that 
effect. They’re naturally interested 
in making their point, and may 
even be sincere in making that con- 
tention—but plain reason contends 
much more strongly that, when 
they are faced with the choice of 
charging their customers for serv- 
ices rendered or going out of busi- 
ness, they will choose the former 
course, and their customers will be 
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quickly. 


70 PINE STREET 


very happy to have them do so. 
Your statement that “failure of 
this bill to pass will invite progres- 
sive imposition of restrictions upon 
correspondent banking,” seems to 
me to assume a lot of things that 
“ain’t so.” In the first place, it con- 
tains a very strong implication that 
the Federal Reserve Board wants 
to dictate the nature and extent of 
correspondent relationships, which 
I am quite sure it doesn’t. In the 
second place, it suggests very 
strongly that the thing the Federal 
Reserve Board is seeking to do in 
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IF INTERESTED IN 
Commodities 


Consider these facts: 


O”’ extensive commodity contacts, sup- 

ported by our broad wire service, plus the 
fact that sixty of our eighty-five offices are 
located in territories where commodities are 
either grown or processed, enable us to gather 
pertinent information on any commodity 


Further, we maintain a specialist in each 
commodity who is in a position, due to his 
experience and knowledge, to interpret the 
meaning of such information. 

Next time your bank or one of its customers 
wishes expert commodity service, why not get 
in touch with either our home office, 70 Pine 
Street, New York, or another of our offices 
nearer your own location. We will be glad to 
cooperate in every respect. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PiERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


Branch Offices in 85 Cities 


PUADUUOLLSTUAYENALSAQDLAGAN PONE PTAA NEUES ESN LUE MO cd 


MMe ed 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


FMM 





the present instance is an unwar- 
ranted “imposition of restriction 
correspondent banking,” which it 
definitely is not. 

You say in the beginning of your 
letter that you believe this legisla- 
tion should be supported by every 
bank in the United States, and you 
say at the close that it is not writ- 
ten to request our active support, 
so it would seem that we are still 
free to take our choice.—J. H. 
Peters, president, First National 
Bank in Loveland, Loveland, Colo- 
rado. 
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75% of Analysis Work 
Saved 


(Continued from page 256) 


go plan—accounts which would 
carry themselves nicely under an- 
alysis. Customers like to know what 
their bank costs are and they get 
them behind them when they buy 
a check book. 

The fixed-price-per-check plan 
may be used in several forms. If 
you are interested, and I hope you 
are, I would suggest that you adopt 
one that provides for the sale of a 
book of checks of distinctive color 
or design for a sum certain; that 
you restrict by contract on the sig- 
nature card and repeated in the 
book itself, the activity permitted 
in the account without further cost; 
and allow not more than two state- 
ments a year with additional state- 
ments available as desired by the 
customer for a reasonable feé. 

The price you charge for the 
book should cover your estimated 
cost of handling the account, the 
cost to you of the check book, and 
a profit. Do not take the price at 
which the checks are offered by 
someone else as your rule. Figure 
your own. 

Be sure to restrict these to purely 
personal accounts and keep a 
weather eye on the credit activity. 
If your experience with them is 
similar to that of ours, you will 
find that the average account will 
have less than four deposits a 
month and less than ten checks 
will be drawn. By confining these 





accounts to individuals, you avoid 
the deposit of costly out-of-town 
items. Ledger and statement sheets 
and even deposit tickets, can be of 
the same distinctive color as the 
check to simplify internal handling. 

I think that a large proportion of 
your difficulties of analysis and cost 
recovery can be solved by the adop- 
tion of a  fixed-price-per-check 
plan properly priced and adver- 
tised. I advocate it wholeheartedly, 
as a preliminary and companion 
step to full analysis. 

In a small bank, perhaps more 
than 75% of the number of ledger 
accounts would be placed on a cost 
recovery basis immediately and 
analysis work on those accounts 
would be eliminated. The remain- 
ing 25% or less of the accounts will 
contain many of such a nature that, 
from the standpoint of activity in 
relation to balance, they can be 
forgotten except for a periodic 
audit to enable you to be sure of 
your ground. 

The remaining, consisting almost 
entirely of the accounts of local 
merchants, will be the only ones on 
which you will have to keep a rec- 
ord of float, run the balances to 
obtain the average for the analysis 
period, and calculate the gain or 
loss. 

The float and exchange can be 
computed on the deposit tickets of 
the few customers whose accounts 
have to be watched even before 
they leave the teller’s cage each 
day. Deposit tickets are accumu- 
lated and worked up so quickly 


There’s more to a satisfactory 
correspondent banking relationship than the 
performance of the generally accepted functions 
of a correspondent—i.e., handling transit 
checks and collections. 


The ability and the desire to ‘go out of the 
way”’ to handle unusual situations and trans- 


actions are important, too. 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


that the most skeptical will be the 
most surprised. The recapitulation 
of the figures on your analysis 
sheet and the subsequent calculat- 
ing would be handled without trou- 
ble. I think the detail of full analysis 
will not prove onerous to any bank 
that adopts the proper attitude to- 
ward making it a success. 

The signs of the times in Ameri- 
can banking ought to be sufficiently 
an incentive to bank management 
everywhere to build up profits in 
order to strengthen capital struc- 
ture; the difficult post-war period 
that we will undoubtedly face im- 
poses that on all banks—big and 
small—as a duty. The application of 
a price-per-item plan thoughtfully 
conceived, intelligently applied and 
carefully watched, is one thing that 
will help us fulfill that duty and 
help essure a long and happy life 
to our banks. 


How To Speak Effectively 

(Continued from page 258) 
necessarily of value merely because 
it is new. The novelty must be re- 
lated to other elements of audience 
interest to be of lasting value in 
your talk. 


Outline Your Talk 


Jot down some of the things you 
can talk about in appealing to each 
of the basic motives of your audi- 
ence. First put down your message, 
your memorable key sentence, and 
then jot down a word or phrase for 
your own convenience for the 
familiar, specific, or novel illustra- 
tions you are going to use. And re- 
member: use a little variation! 

Once you have your illustrations 
and facts in hand, use them as colors 
and paint word pictures. IMAGERY 
is the art of painting these word 
pictures. Fenelon has said: “If one 
has not the ability to paint oral pic- 
tures, he can never impress his 
ideas upon the consciousness of the 
hearer.” 

Imagery is founded on the phys- 
ical senses. When we ask you to 
visualize a scene, an object, or a 
situation, you mentally see, hear, 
taste, smell, and touch as far as you 
are able. There are seven principal 
forms of imagery which you can 
use, appealing to each of the seven 
senses: 

1. Visual—The recollection of 
things seen: shapes, colors, sizes, 
glares, movements. 

2. Auditory—The recollection of 
sounds heard: hisses, roars, shrieks, 
hoots, toots, rumblings. 

3. Olfactory—The recollection 
of things smelled: the stench of 
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rotten eggs, the perfume of roses, 
the sinister odor of escaping gas. 
4. Tactile—The recollection of 
things touched or felt: hardness, 
softness, roundness, squareness, 
roughness, smoothness, sponginess. 


5. Gustatory—The recollection 
of things tasted: sweet, sour, bitter, 
tang, salty. 

6. Thermic—The recollection of 
sensations of heat and cold: the 
warmth of a fire, a chilling fear. 


7. Motor—The recollection of 
musvtle sensations: contact in a 
crowded elevator. 

Note too, that visual imagery is 
almost always present in all of the 
other forms. It is in fact so over- 
whelmingly important that we 
speak of all imagery as the art of 
painting word pictures, People who 
study such things have estimated 
that approximately 76% of all of 
the sense perceptions people make 
to guide their lives are visual. We 
see signs, see objects to walk or 
drive around, see our food to eat it, 
see our clothing to dress, see our 
loved ones to express our feelings. 

Inasmuch as only a relatively 
small percentage of our life per- 
ceptions are auditory (received 
through our ears) and inasmuch as 
almost everything the speaker con- 
veys to his audience is received 
through their ears, it is of extreme 
importance for the speaker to do 
everything in his power to help his 
listeners visualize what he is talk- 
ing about. 

Figures of speech play an im- 
portant part in creating effective 
word pictures: metaphor, simile, 
allegory, and personification, all 
“point up” and make more vivid the 
word picture you are creating in 
the minds of your hearers. 


Sources Of Material 


Your personal experience and 
observation is often your best single 
source of material, especially for a 
short talk or one which must be 
given on the spur of the moment. 

The testimony of other people 
(conversation with them) is a good 
source, especially if you are not 
only a good listener and also ask the 
right questions to draw the other 
fellow out. When you have time, 
reading is probably the most fertile 
source of material. 

Meditation, as a source of mate- 
rial for your talks, is sometimes 
overlooked. Meditation is more 
than just taking a period for deep 
reflection about your subject. It 
involves more than selecting from 
the material which you have at 
hard that which is most impor- 
tant. Meditation will often give 
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United States Government 
Securities 


Guaranteed Issues 
Federal Land Bank and Other Agency Issues 


Territorial Bonds * Municipal Bonds 


C. J. DEVINE ¢ CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Chicago + Boston «+ Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + Cleveland 
Cincinnati «+ St.Lovis «+ San Francisco 


Direct Wires to all Offices 





The BALTIMORE and OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1943 


The 117th annual report of the President and Directors for the year 1943 is being mailed to the 
Company’s stockholders. 









Results of Operations 


__ The following is a summary of the Company's audited income account for the year 1943, compared 
with year 1942. 











































Year Year Increase 

: 1943 1942 over 1942 
Railway operating revenues ................... $358,142,152.08  $306,254,193.49 $51,887,958.59 
Railway operating expenses . , . 250,584,352.63 204,241,198.76 46,343, 153.87 
Net railway operating revenue............ $107,557,799.45 $102,012,994.73 $ 5,544,804.72 

Railway tax accruals (including federal income 

Mes adea eis ereetanseeeesucaeweeue 46,457,958.58 25,054,012.87 21,403,945.71 
Railway operating income................ $ 61,099,840.87 §$ 76,958,981.86 d815,859,140.99 
—— - and joint facility rents—Net debit. . . 8,932,372.37 7,400,263.88 1,532,108.49 
Net railway operating income............. $ 52,167,468.50 $ 69,558,717.98 d817,391,249.48 
CT SN iidins ind nscddku tedeixeaaescsses 8,637,968.62 8,670,683.14 d 32,714.52 
i ddc aenccasias nasa .$ 60,805,437.12 $ 78,229,401.12 d$17,423,964.00 
Miscellaneous deductions from income... .. .  2,035,995.35 1,685,984.95 350,010.40 






Income available for fixed charges. . $ 58,769,441.77 $ 76,543,416.17 d817,773,974.40 
Fixed interest and other charges....... . 18,647,102.81 19,863,257.08 d 1,216,154.27 


Income available for other purposes. . .$ 40,122,338.96 $ 56,680,159.09 d$16,557,820.13 
Contingent interest charges........... P 9,612,858.50 11,356,562.50 d 1,743,704.00 


Audited net income... .. ...$ 30,509,480.46 $ 45,323,596.59 d814,814,116.13 




















d—denotes decrease. 

The decrease in net income of $14,814,116 is the result of: 
Loss due to suspension in 1943 of freight rate increases...............6 02sec cece eeeeee $ 7,100,000 
Ee Sc on ne chez kdbadinchenenaeeawes : RE SOs © : ..«+ 9,222,000 
Increase in taxes after non-recurring tax credit of $8,574,214 in 1942 , 12,801,972 


Pe ee EE Oe REED NOE eT Oe Prt ee co ccccevevecee + -$29,128,972 


Accruals for all taxes, year 1943, were $46,757,209, absorbing 13 cents of each dollar of total 
operating revenues, 43 cents of each dollar of net railway operating revenue, and were equal to $14.84 
per share on the capital stock. : 

As of December 31, 1943, the recorded investment in property as related to railway omi 
income is $999,678,403, against which $130,406,465 depreciation has aecrued, leaving the net record 
investment $869,271,938. ¥ 

There was no change in capital stock during the year, but there was a net reduction of $58,661,935 
in interest ing obligations, of which $57,537,050 were retired through the operation of the sinking 
fund created by the 1938 Plan for Modification of Interest Charges and Maturities. 

RB. B. WHITE, President 
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your mind a chance to explore a 
subject, linking together hitherto 
unrelated factors, opening up new 
avenues of thought, making con- 
trasts and comparisons, eliminating 
inconsistencies in your own think- 
ing. Meditation, if practiced as a 
daily period of quiet reflection will 
develop in the speaker a greater 
total awareness of his subject and 
its ramifications, 

Collecting material for talks in- 
volves a certain amount of work. 
One of the best systems for collect- 
ing and recording the information 
you gather from day to day and 


wee beaten 
Wno 


the facts and material you dig up 
for a specific speech is a material 
file or scrap book. 

Have you ever observed how 
many famous speakers and leaders 
of people have kept a scrap book 
of some kind? Elbert Hubbard’s 
Scrapbook contains odds and ends 
of verse, philosophy, essays, 
speeches, humor, facts, and illus- 
trations gathered throughout a life- 
time. Your own observations and 
thoughts and ideas, some note of a 
vivid experience, clippings and 
scraps you pick up here and there, 
should all find their way into a 
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NO PRIORITIES ON 


WAR BONDS 


Next to the Stars and 
Stripes, Cletrac is 
proud to be flying the 
Army and Navy E and 
the Minute Man flags. 
Over 95 per cent of 
Cletrac employees are 
purchasing War Bonds 
by pay roll deduction. 
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‘Tis then your farmer customers will need sound 
advice and adequate credit service in financing 
their post-war, farming projects. 


In this, you and we have a dual job. Ours—to 
provide improved, economical farming equip- 
ment. Yours—to help put this equipment to work 
through proper financing of both tractor dealer 
and tractor owner. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 








book or a file or envelope of some 
sort. 

This “material file” or scrap book 
will prove of inestimable worth. 
Just dig it out and thumb through 
it whenever you have to prepare 
a speech, and you will be surprised 
at the wealth of ideas and infor- 
mation it gives you. 


Advertising Has A 
Better Chance 


(Continued from page 264) 


financing business, to sell war bonds 
and to enable our trust department 
to be of assistance to men of affairs 
called to the armed forces or full- 
time government service. 

Supplementing our newspaper 
advertising, we use direct mail for 
special lists of prospects and cus- 
tomers, a limited amount of radio 
time, bus cards, lobby posters, and 
other miscellaneous media. 

Our external house magazine 
“The Wachovia” is mailed regularly 
to thousands of selected names. It 
is an excellent advertising and 
publicity medium, explaining poli- 
cies, announcing changes in official 
personnel, and featuring articles of 
general state-wide interest. 

Two rules in bank advertising 
are essential if worthwhile results 
are to be obtained. The program 
must be well planned and prepared, 
and it must be continuous. Buying 
space and publishing a few discon- 
nected, spasmodic ads is simply a 
waste of money. Like any other 
good investment, we have to give 
advertising a lot of time and atten- 
tion if we expect dividends. 


Check Standardization 
Committee 


(Continued from page 268) 
left-hand corner is that some sort- 
ers find it easy to pick up the names 
there when sorting. However, un- 
less uniformity can be brought 
about, the change from the lower 
left part of the check to the upper 
right would seem desirable. 

In order to counteract the argu- 
ment that the name of the bank and 
its transit number should be in the 
upper right, the committee recom- 
mend that the transit number be 
repeated in the-upper right. This 
will take care of most banks if the 
Federal Reserve District is printed 
beneath the line drawn under the 
transit number. This is highly im- 
portant as an identification of the 
number. 

Instead of waiting until after the 
war, let’s get checks properly de- 
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signed just as rapidly as we can. 

Certainly there is no excuse 
whatever for a bank to allow a 
customer to print checks with the 
badge number, the discount, the 
check number, and any one of half 
a dozen other items where the 
amount of the check ought to be. 

Certainly there is no excuse to 
allow the amount to be placed in 
the center of the check, in the upper 
left-hand corner of the check, in 
the lower left-hand corner of the 
check, or anywhere else than at the 
right-hand end with a bold dollar 
sign in front of the amount. 

For the sake of saving time in 
your own bank, for the sake of 
helping other banks save time, for 
the sake of reduced costs, during a 
time when high costs are a serious 
detriment, let’s bring about these 
changes at once. Let’s not wait until 
after the war. 


How Banks May Handle 
Loans On More Favorable 
Terms Than The Government 


The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States has 
announced a plan for co-operation 
with banks to make it possible for 
the local bank to provide real estate 
loans to farmers on terms more 
favorable than governmental agen- 
cies. This is accomplished in this 
simple way: 

The bank and the society enter 
into an agreement whereby the 
society agrees to purchase loans ap- 
proved under the plan, and the 
bank agrees to sell and assign them 
without recourse at the ‘end of two 
years, but the bank may assign the 
loan earlier, and receive a premium 
of 1/16 of one per cent for each un- 
expired month. 

Thus the bank is paid for its serv- 
ices by having the interest on the 
loan for two years with the assur- 
ance that it may turn the loan over 
to the society at any time. The loan 
is made on a basis of 4% per year, 
and may be made for as long as 20 
to 40 years. The loan is an amor- 
tized loan and there are no fees in 
addition to the interest other than 
the attorney’s fees which the bank 
pays and is later reimbursed when 
the loan is turned over to the so- 
ciety. 

There is no application fee, no 
appraisal fee, no closing fee, no 
commission. 

To make it easy for banks to co- 
operate in this plan, the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the 
United States has provided a folder 
on farm loans containing applica- 
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tions, explanations of the plan for 
farmers, a record book for applica- 
tions, and advertisements which 
the banks may use in local papers. 
This material may be had of course, 
without obligation, by addressing 
the society at 393 7th Avenue, New 
York 1, New York. 


Evidence of “Strong 
Reader Interest’ 


We thought you might wish to 
know about the excellent results we 
have obtained from our advertising 
during recent months in Bankers 
Monthly. 


We have received inquiries from 
your readers in all parts of the 
country. And, what is more impor- 
tant, a very pleasing percentage of 
these inquiries have been converted 
into sales. 


An interesting fact that we have 
noticed is the evidence of strong 
reader interest in your publication. 
During the month that mention was 
made of our new bank material edi- 
torially in Bankers Monthly, we re- 
ceived around four times the nor- 
mal number of inquiries. Many 
bankers “cut out” the article de- 
scribing our material and mailed it 
to us with a request for samples. 


A steady return of our advertise- 
ments cut out in a similar manner 
proves also that the advertising col- 
umns of Bankers Monthly are read 
carefully by bankers in search of 
material that will aid them in build- 
ing business.—The McCullough 
Company, Inc., James L, Dilley, vice 


president and sales director, 32 E. | 


Georgia Street, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Latin America Credit, 
Economic And Exchange 
Conditions, 1944 


The Foreign Department of the 
First National Bank of Chicago has 
just published a new edition of a 
booklet giving complete informa- 
tion about each country in Latin 
America. It is distributed without 
charge to bankers and is of tre- 
mendous value to anyone having 
customers with business in South 
America. The book begins with 
Antigua and ends with Venezuela. 
A page or more is given to each 
country and the following informa- 
tion is provided: 

Unit of Exchange, Principal Im- 
ports, Principal Exports, Exchange 
And Trade Restrictions, Industries, 
General Facts, Government Fi- 
nances, Economic Conditions. 








THANKS, MR. HOGAN 
for 
YOUR 
ADVERTISEMENT! 


Not only did the City National 
Bank and Trust Company of 
Oklahoma City give us per- 
mission to use their name but 
they actually wrote this adver- 
tisement. 


Here it is: 


| 


wei 


that the MODERN, AGGRES- 
SIVE, FRIENDLY bank of a city 
is always the one to adopt 
THRIFTICHECK as its NO- MINI- 
MUM-BALANCE Checking Ac- 
count Plan? 


CITY NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY, 
OKLAHOMA CITY, 


IS NO EXCEPTION TO THE 
RULE 


Write the— 


BANKERS 
Development Corporation 


31 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


And Find Out. 
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Equipment And Supply Ideas 


JOTTINGS FROM THE BANKERS SECRETARY'S NOTEBOOK 





USE the coupon below — it’s easier than a letter — to get 
our specialized help on any purchasing problem. 


1 Accounting Forms 

2 Accounting Machines 

3 Accrual Accounting and Audit 
Control 


4 Adding Machines 
5 Adding Machine Rolls and 


Paper 
6 Addressing Machines 
7 Addressing Machine 
Stencils, etc. 


Adhesives 
9 Advertising Specialties 
10 Alarms, Bank Vault 
11 Architects and Builders 
12 Autographic Registers 


13 Bandit Resisting Enclosures and 
Alarm Systems 

14 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 

15 Bank 


Plates, 


34 Carbonized Checks and Forms 
35 Carbon Paper and inked 


Ribbons 
3% —_, Gliders, Furniture 


43 Check Book Covers 


a 
& 


SiPeTere 
iii 


Trays 


? 
Hf 


Hat Racks 


e888 


iit 


Counting and. Packagh 
Machi: - — 

63 Coin Envelopes 

64 Coin Sorting and Counting 
Machines 


arsssussresssseseae 
4 
} 
3 


eer 
[ 


65 Coin and Currency Trays 


74 Daters, Metal and Rubber 
75 Dating Machines and Stamps 


76 5 5 Hold-Up Protective : 


77 Depesitories. 
78 Depesit Ticket Files 
= a Pens 


a Desk Doak ond Tene Typewriter Pads 
82 Desk Signs 

83 Dictating o Machines 

oo Digs Dip Sette Desk Sets 

86 Duplicating Machine Supplies 


87 Electric Signs 
88 Electric Time Systems 
+ Envelope Sealers and Openers 
91 Expanding Filing Envelopes 
92 Expanding Mailing Envelopes 
$3 File Boxes 
94 File Fasteners 
95 File Folders 
96 File Signals 
97 Filing nets 
98 Filing Systems 
99 Fire Alarms Systems 
100 Flags 
101 Forms 
102 Forms, One-Time Carbon 
103 Forms, Continuous 
104 Fountain Pens 
105 Furniture 


106 Glass Signs 
107 Globes 
108 Gummed Tapes 


109 Honor Roll Plaques 


110 Index Tabs 
- Ink 

112 Inks, Duplicating Machine 
113 Ink in Form 
114 Inter-Office Communicating 

Systems 

115 Interest Calculators 
116 Interest Computing Machines 


117 Lamps, Adding, Posting Ma- 
nes 
118 Desk 


122 Lamps, Teller and Counter 
123 Letter Trays 

124 Lighting Systems, Fluorescent 
125 Loose Leaf Binders 


128 Machine Bookkeeping Forms 
127 Mailing Equipment 

128 Maps 

128 Mats 

130 Metered Mail Systems 

131 Money Orders 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY, 
Rand M¢Nally & Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Please have sent us buying information on 





132 Name Plates 

133 Night Depositories 
134 Night Depository Bags 
135 Numbering Machines 
136 Paper 

137 og! Fasteners 

138 Pass Books 

139 Pay Roll Checks 

140 Pay Roll Envelopes 
141 Pencil Sharpeners 


145 Personalized Checks 
146 Personal Loan Advertising 
147 Personal Loan Collection En- 


149 Photographic Bank Systems 
150 Plaques, Honor Roll 

151 Proof Machines 

152 Portfolios and Brief Cases 
153 Public Relations Advertising 


154 Ration Banking Forms 
155 Ri ed Mail Envelopes 
156 Bands 


157 Rubber Stamps 


158 Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 

159 Safe Deposit Box Key-Hole 
Signals 

160 Safe Deposit Boxes 

161 Safe Deposit Records 

162 Safety Paper Manufacturers 

163 Safety Paper Suppliers 

164 Savi Banks, Home and 


et 
165 Scales, Postal and Parcel Post 
166 School Savings System 
4 — Wax 


169 Seale, Coin Bag 
170 Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc 


173 Stamp Pads 

174 a Machines and Staples 
175 St 

176 Steno Note Beat Holders 

177 $' Files 

178 es, Bank and Office 


179 Tags 

180 Tear Gas 

181 Telephone Index 

182 Time and a Time Locks 
183 Time Record 

184 Time Same 

185 Travelers Checks 
186 Tying Machines 
187 Type — 
188 Typewr' 

189 Poeerteer Stands 


190 Vaults 

191 Vault Equipment 
192 Vault Ventilators 
193 Venetian Blinds 
194 Visible Records 


195 War Bonds Bank Plan 


198 Watchman Reporting System 
200 Window and Lobby ys 


OEIO LM PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD SIO EIO 





A Personal Estate 
Record Book 


A loose-leaf book that provides an 
instantly accessible indexed record 
of all essential data pertaining to 
an estate, large or small, is offered 





by Nascon Sales Corp., 60 E. 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Its 
pages provide for the simplified re- 
cording of life insurance, social 
security, bonds and stocks, bank 
accounts, deposit boxes, real estate, 
etc. This unique book has been 
highly endorsed by leading attor- 
neys and bankers as an invaluable 
time and expense saver in the set- 
tlement of estates. It is a tremen- 
dous aid to trust officers in estate 
inventories and in securing new 
trust accounts. 


National Postal Meter Co. 
Changes Name 


Stockholders of the National 
Postal Meter Company, Inc., Roch- 
ester, New York, unanimously voted 
to change the corporate name to 
Commercial Controls Corporation. 

As manufacturers of what has 
been known as. the NPM line of 
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Metered Mail Machines, Postal and 
Parcel Post Scales, Letter Openers 
and Sealers, Multipost Stamp Affix- 
ers and Ticketograph Production 
Control Systems, National Postal 
Meter Company, Inc., has enjoyed 
remarkable growth. The change of 
name was decided upon, according 
to Charles R. Ogsbury, president, 
because it is more descriptive of the 
broadened field of operations upon 
which the organization is entering. 
“Commercial Controls Corpora- 
tion,” Mr. Ogsbury said in announc- 
ing the change in name, “implies a 
wider field of service for our firm 
and gives evidence of another step 
in our expansion program—a defi- 
nite plan to provide business with 
better machines and systems in 
order that mailrooms and other de- 
partments may function with 
greater simplicity and speed.” 


Keep Machines In 
Good Condition 


One banker who has made a 
hobby of getting the most out of 
machines gives the following rules 
for keeping machines in condition. 

1. Lubricate sufficiently to reduce 
friction. 

2. Protect working parts from 
dust in order to reduce wear. 

3. Train operators so that the 
machine will not be abused. 

4. Make sure that each machine 
is on a firm mounting so that there 
is no likelihood of an accidental 
damage due to the machine being 
tipped off onto the floor. 


Used Ribbons Made 
New Again 


The manufacturers of a new de- 
vice called “Ribbboninker” claim 
that it will double the life of type- 
writer and adding machine ribbons 





by reinking them when necessary. 
This machine applies a uniform 
coating of ink on the ribbon as it 
is drawn through a saturated pad, 
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WARTIME SERVICE 


As a DeLuxe customer or a potential 
buyer of DeLuxe bank checks, you 
may be interested in this little inci- 
dent. Recently one of our plants got 
behind in its service and its backlog 
represented eight full days’ produc- 
tion. That is considered very bad in 
our business because if we don’t clear 
small orders quickly they clutter up 
the plant and keep our people busy 
on the phone explaining delays. 


In this case the difficulty was solved 
by sending a portion of each day's 
orders to two of our other plants, and 
in a reasonably short time the situa- 
tion was cleared up. From the banks’ 
standpoint the interesting aspect of 
this case is the flexibility of our serv- 
ice, made possible by our multiple 
plant set-up. 


Obviously it isn’t a good 
idea to shoot orders around 
the country, but it is better 
to do it and get them out 
than allow them to pile 
up in one plant. In an 
emergency it provides a 


ral) te 


“plus” value for the banks who 
depend upon us for service. 


To us the most gratifying part was 
the spirit with which our factory 
people tackled the orders from the 
plant in distress. They really wanted 

et them out and, without being 
told to do so, gave them priority over 
their own orders. As long as we can 
keep that spirit alive, ae as long as 
we can retain workers in some of our 
plants, we will get out the orders. 


This is no time to talk much about 
service and, because we have our 
sights focused upon peacetime stand- 
ards, we're not too happy about the 
job now being done. But, in view of 
conditions, which include delays both 

ways in the mails, we aren't doing 

so badly. So if you should ever 
receive an order from one of 
our plants other than the 
one to which it was sent, 
justrememberit is only be- 
cause we want to get the 
checks in your hands in 

the shortest possible time. 


CHECK PRINTERS 


Manufacturing Plants at 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 





CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY 8T. PAUL 








on top of which is mounted an ink 
fountain. The ribbon then passes 
through pressure rollers and is re- 
wound under tension, on an empty 
spool at a cost of a cent or two. The 
ribbon can be used immediately 
after inking. The manufacturers, 
Display Equipment Co., P. O. Box 
D144, Adrian, Michigan, state that 
the device pays for itself on the 
first 25 ribbons re-inked. It is also 
stated that 95% of discarded rib- 
bons are not worn out, but merely 
dried out. 


The Denver National Bank of 
Denver, Colorado, promoted the 
recent War Loan Drive by having 
imprinted on all bank statements in 
a light blue ink which would not 
interfere with the bookkeeping 
machine numbers, “Remember The 
Fifth War Loan, Buy An Extra 
War Bond!” 


Tell Your Story Frankly 


I have never been able to see the 
advantage of advertising that sells 
a long story about something else 
and then in the last paragraph lets 
the reader know that the advertiser 


has something to sell which hasn’t 
even been mentioned previously in 
the ad. Especially not these days 
when people don’t have any too 
much time to read a lot of fine-print 
copy.—James L. Dilley, vice presi- 
dent and sales director, The Mc- 
Cullough Company, Inc., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 


Simplify and economize. 


Find new uses for your directors’ 
room. 


Hunt for unnecessary operations. 
























BANKADS 


Every ad illustrated with 
timely, LIFE-like, hu- 
man interest photos. 
Complete with copy and | 
type set-ups in mat form. 
No drawings. Nothing like 
it anywhere. Gives your 
bank 100% advertising ef- 
ficiency. Writefor FREE 
proofs of these new, up-to- 
the- minute, eye-catching, 
ready-to-use BAN KADS, 
No obligations. 

EVE-CATCHERS, INC. 
10-12 E. 38th St., New York 16 
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CLAR-0-TYPE 


CLEANS 
TYPEWRITER 
TYPE 
INSTANTLY 


Stenographers prefer 
Clarotype because it 
dissolves all the dirt and 
ink—without spattering. Economical, 
saves time, and increases efficiency 
Made by the makers of Cant-Slip, the 
product that renews the gripping sur- 
face of typewriter rollers. Both these 
products are non-inflammable and re- 
tail for 50 cents each. 
ORDER FROM YOUR STATIONER 
OR TYPEWRITER SUPPLY DEALER 


THE CLAROTYPE CO., INC. 


16-BX Hudson St., NEW YORK 13, N. Y 





EFFICIENCY 


is increased by having the world’s most popular 


AUTODEX 


ZEPHYR AMERICAN CORP. 
2 W. 46th St., New York 19, N.Y 


ay 


Save on supplies through 
Burroughs Discount Purchase Plans 


Burroughs typewriter ribbons give clear, 
clean-cut printed results during long, 
continuous use. These ribbons—as well as 

ually fine ribbons for cash registers, 
adding. accounting and other business 
machines—are available to you at savings 
of 10% to 40% through Burroughs Dis- 
count Purchase Plans. Investigate the 
many advantages of filling ALL your rib- 
bon requirements through this one con- 
venient source. Call your local Burroughs 
office or write Burroughs Adding Machine 

Company. Detroit 32. Michigan. 


Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR BUSINESS MACHINES 





phone index at everybody's desk. 

Instead of fumbling and bothering | 
others, you set the arrow, push | 
the button... pop... there's ~~ 

the address and number J | 
wanted. // 


a2) 


Answers To Bankers 
Monthly Quiz No. 13 


b—The Negotiable Instruments Act 

states clearly that when an instru- 
ment is made payable “to the order of” 
a named payee, that the instrument may 
be transferred for value by simply in- 
dorsing the instrument. It is important! 
that all bank employees understand this 
because some items are received which 
say “Pay John Doe.” The words “or 
order”, or “to the order of” or “bearer” 
are necessary to make the instrument} 
negotiable. 
c—It is important to be doubly care- 

ful in handling any transaction in 
connection with safe deposit boxes. If a 
customer relinquishes a box and that box! 
is not carefully examined immediately, 
the customer might return some day and 
claim that he had left something of value 
in the box. If the box is examined imme-| 
diately and in his presence, there is little 
likelihood that such a claim could re- 
sult in any harm to the bank. As a matter 
of fact, it is best to have an officer, as well 





as the vault custodian, present when the 
box is examined. Then there would be two 
witnesses against one if a claim were 
later made. 
c—A cashier’s check is an order to 
the bank of which the cashier is an 
officer. That is why it is called a cashier’s 
check. 
a—Currency with a picture of Jef- 
ferson on it is worth $2, the picture 
of Lincoln is on $5 bills, and the picture 
of Washington is on $1 bills. The total 
would therefore be $23. 
e—Currency in this amount should 
be ordered from the local Federal 
Reserve Bank although sometimes, 
smaller banks order currency from their 
correspondent bank. However, “corre- 
spondent bank” is not listed among the 
possible answers. 
d—There are five dollars in dimes 
in one roll. : 
c—The quick way to recognize dif- 
ferent types of currency is by the 
color of the seal. The color of the seal on 
all Federal Reserve notes is green. 
c—This is the best combination be- 
cause the customer will have to han- 
dle fewer pieces than if smaller denomina- 
tions were given him. Assortments of 
change should be based upon convenience 
to the customer. 
c—‘“Other real estate” is usually that 
which is accumulated as a result of 
foreclosing real estate mortgages. As a 
matter of fact, banks are not supposed 
to acquire real estate, other than the 
banking quarters, in any other way. 
b—The items in this list have been 
determined to be much more com- 
mon than the others by an extensive 
checking of the items handled by banks. 
c—It is necessary to depress a key 
for every digit in a number on a 
10-key keyboard. If there are two zeros, 
the zero key must be depressed twice. 
On a multiple-key keyboard, more than 
one key may be depressed at once. 
e—$11.11 is made up of numerals, 
the keys for which can easily be de- 
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This new folder to help you 
sell bank money orders is just 
off our presses. Write for sam- 
ple and prices today. 


PERSONAL 
LOAN ADVERTISING 


We have also just issued a new 
series of blotters for bank per- 
sonal loan departments, and 
a new bank personal loan 
folder. Samples on request. 


The McCULLOUGH Company 


INCORPORATED 
32 E. Georgia St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


ENVELOPES 


Expanding Envelopes, Envelock Locking 
Envelopes, Safe Keeping Envelopes, Trust 
Department Files and Credit Files, also 
Special Bank Envelopes. 


Send for complete catalogue in color 


AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE COMPANY 
21 Vine Street - - - Boston, Mass. 


‘STEES &<tRONG 
Coin Wrappers, Bill Straps, Coin Bags, 
Lead Seals, Coin Trays. 


rite for complete catalog. 


The CL.DOWNEY CO. 


NINTH and COLFAX AVE. 
HANNIBAL, MO. 
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“HONOR ROLL 
PLAQUES 


Impressive tributes to those in the 
Services. Cast in durable, non-critical 
material that closely simulates endur- 
ing bronze. 


UNITED STATES BRONZE 
SIGN CO., INC. 
570 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 12, N.Y. 
CA 6-4792 















BANK SIGNS 


THAT LOOK LIKE 


SOLID BRONZE 





Fashioned entirely of non-crit- 
ical materials. Bright, RAISED 
satin-finish letters on mottled, 
statuary brown background. 


LEGIBLE e@ DISTINCTIVE @ DURABLE 


Send approximate measure- 
ments for FREE full size 
PREVIEW SKETCH. 


Also Bronze-Like Desk Signs 
UNITED STATES BRONZE 


SIGN CO., INC. 
570 Broadway New York 12, N. Y. 








THE|BEST in 
Bank Writing Equipment 


ORRISE] 


The pen-ink unit that takes all fuss 
and bother out of writing. The pen 
is always inked, ready for writing 
. 500 words with one dip. A 
special bottle with a patented ink 
control is converted into a reservoir 
which holds the ink at a constant 
level. Six months supply of 
clean, smooth-flowing ink with- 
out attention. Available in 
ebony and maroon. 


Price 


ee. 


HEDENKAMP & COMPANY 


BANK SUPPLIES 
343 Broadway, Dept. B, New York 13,N.Y. 
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pressed at one operation by the four 
fingers of one hand. The numbers of the 
other items given, however, are too far 
apart for fingers of normal length on one 
hand to reach all of them at once. 
c—A person with normal fingers can- 
not reach the two 1 keys and depress 
them at the same time he presses down 
the 8. 
b—Field warehousing makes use of 
the property of the owner of the 
goods as the place of storage so, it is 
not necessary for the goods to be stored 
in a public warehouse which would not 
likely be found in a smaller city. 
a and d—The bank is interested in 
the value of cattle and sheep, but 
not in the breed. As a rule, one does not 
ordinarily ask the farm borrower to list 
the breed of his animals on his financial 
statement. It is possible to have a special 
case in which one breed of cattle might 
have a ready market in a district, where- 
as another breed would not. This might 
be taken into consideration, but normally 
that information is not asked for on a 
financial statement. 
16 b—The Federal Reserve Bank in the 
6th Federal Reserve District is in 
Atlanta, Georgia, and there is a branch 
at New Orleans. 
17 c—The directors of a bank are elect- 
ed by the stockholders and this 
election usually takes place at the annual 
meeting in January of each year. 
b—It is not necessary for a person 
making a deposit for another to write 
his name on the deposit ticket. There is 
no harm in doing so and if the teller 
wants to have a record for his own use, 
he may write on the name himself. How- 
ever, it is important for a teller to credit 


| or charge a “cash variations” account or 


a similar account (sometimes known as 
“Overs and Shorts”) every day for all 
differences. If he has too much money at 
the end of the day that should be listed 
as an overage. If he is short some cents 
or dollars, that should be listed as a 
shortage even though the amount is very 
small. 


H 


a—The law does not specify the loca- 
tion on a-check where voucher items 
must be placed. However, convenience in 
the bank requires that any voucher items 
be kept away from the right-hand end, 
and the left-hand end is by all means the 
best location, for when they are there, 
they are not likely to be confused with 
information essential to the bank. 


Service Charge Article 
Helpful 


Articles in Bankers Monthly were 
helpful in developing _ service 
charges which were recently in- 
stalled by our banks here. We have 
for years enjoyed the Bankers 
Monthly. We consider it one of the 
best of our trade journals.—A. E. 
Fordham, executive vice president, 
the Gunnison Bank & Trust Co., 
Gunnison, Colorado. 





INK and TYPEWRITER 
RUSH ERASER Uses 


FybRglass "MAGIC™ 
ERASER FybRglass Refills 


More THAN JUST ANOTHER 
ERASER 


You will find it indispensable 
for making corrections on 
MULTILITH and HECTOGRAPH 
Originals. 

Order from your Stationer or 
write for sample. 50c postpaid 


THE ERASER CO. 


Syracuse 2, N. Y. 





EVERY 
FORM OF 


BANK FORM 

















You will receive fewer letters 
and samples from us in the 
coming months. Through cur- 
tailed mailings, we are conserv- 
ing paper for the thousands of 
banks which look to us for the 
many forms we produce for 
bank use. 


Thirty years service to banks— 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


Write for samples and quotations. 


tie RR ROR be ¥. 
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BANKING NEWS 





Fleming Heads 
Reserve City Bankers 


Robert V. Fleming, president of 
the Riggs National Bank, Washing- 
ton, D. C., was elected president of 
the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers. Walter Kasten, president 
of the First Wisconsin National 
Bank of Milwaukee, was named 
vice president. Four new directors 
were elected: Vance J. Alexander, 
president of the Union-Planters 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Memphis; Hugh H. McGee, vice 
president of the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York; James Loc- 
head, president of the American 
Trust Company of San Francisco, 
and James E. Gower, president of 
the Girard Trust Company of Phil- 
adelphia. 


Fifty Years A 
Successful Banker 


J. M. Hutchison, vice president 
and director of the Farmers and 
Merchants National Bank of Los 
Angeles, on April 27 celebrated his 
50th year of service to that institu- 
tion. One of Los Angeles’ pioneer 
bankers, Mr. Hutchison joined the 
bank’s staff in 1894 and has con- 
tinued this association for more than 
two-thirds of its 73 years of opera- 
tions. 

Fifty years ago, Mr. Hutchison 
started to work as a messenger boy. 
At that time, Los Angeles had a 
population of only fifty thousand 
and the bank’s deposits totaled 
$2,064,000 in comparison with de- 
posits today of over $240,000,000. 

The institution’s records reveal 
that Mr. Hutchison’s subsequent 
rise to his present position followed 
progressive training in all of the 
institution’s various departments. In 
September, 1913, he was elected 
assistant cashier and in January, 
1925, he was named vice president. 
His election to the board of direc- 
tors followed in 1934. 

Although he has earned an envi- 
able reputation as a banker, he has 
found time to participate in civic 
and fraternal affairs and is recog- 
nized as a student of financial and 
economic matters. He was one of 
the pioneer members of the Los An- 
geles chapter of the American In- 
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stitute of Banking and has served 
on various important committees of 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

For a great number of years, Mr. 
Hutchison has been an ardent fish- 
erman and is a past master in the 
art, even going so far as to make 
all of his own tackle and equipment. 
Woodcraft is another avocation and 
he maintains a beautifully equipped 
wood shop at his home where he 
spends a great deal of his spare 
time. 

Mr. Hutchison’s many banking 
friends from all over the nation 
flooded him with greetings on this 
important 50th milestone in his 
banking career. 


R. S. Hecht Heads New 
Orleans City Finance Body 


R. S. Hecht, chairman of the board 
of the Hibernia National Bank in 
New Orleans, and a past president 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, has been elected president of 
the “Board of Liquidation, City 
Debt” of New Orleans. This board, 
unique among American municipal 
finance bodies, has been a self- 
perpetuating organization since 1880 
when it was created. It consists of 
six outstanding local business men, 
who are charged with the respon- 
sibility of supervising and handling 
the bond indebtedness of the city. 

Mr. Hecht has been a member of 
the board for twenty-five years, and 
during all of that period he has been 
active in helping to direct the finan- 
cial affairs of the City of New Or- 
leans. 


John K. Thompson 
Is New President Of 
Union Bank of Commerce 


The board of directors of the 
Union Bank of Commerce of Cleve- 
land, has announced: 

“John K. Thompson has been 
elected president and member of the 
board of directors of the Union 
Bank of Commerce, effective April 
15, to fill the vacancy created by 
the resignation of Oscar L. Cox, 
whose experience will be retained 
in an advisory capacity. 

“The bank is deeply indebted to 


Mr. Cox for the outstanding work 
he has done in developing the Union 
Bank of Commerce and his loss will 
be keenly felt. The board hopes that 
his release from active responsi- 
bility at the bank will aid him im- 
measurably in recovering his health. 

“Mr. Thompson comes to the 
Union Bank of Commerce with a 
wealth of financial and business ex- 
perience. The board is confident that 
under his direction the progress and 
prosperity of the bank and its use- 
fulness in the community will be 
most efficiently and soundly de- 
veloped.” 


Edward E. Brown, president of 
the First National Bank of Chicago, 
after the regular meeting of the 
board of directors on April 14, 1944, 
announced the promotion of Clar- 
ence E. Carlson from assistant vice 
president to vice president. 


The Bank Building and Equip- 
ment Corporation of America has 
announced the appointment of 
Richard M. Newton to represent 
them throughout the South and 
Southeast. Mr. Newton’s head- 
quarters will be 1337 Durand Drive, 
N. E., Atlanta, Georgia. 


H. W. Davis Assistant 
Industrial Sales Manager 
For Cletrac 


W. E. Miles, industrial sales man- 
ager, has announced the promotion 
of H. W. Davis to assistant industrial 
sales manager of the Cleveland 
Tractor Company. Mr. Davis is well 
known throughout the entire trac- 
tor industry. 

For the past two years Mr. Davis 
has been with the sales division of 
Cletrac at the home office in Cleve- 
land, and he has been connected 
with the Cleveland Tractor Com- 
pany for over 20 years. Mr. Davis’ 
father, H. F. Davis, operates sales 
organizations in Boston and Holy- 
oke, Massachusetts, and “Herb” 
Davis grew up in the business. He 
started as a service man in his fa- 
ther’s organization and later headed 
up the sales division of the H. F. 
Davis Tractor Company. In 1935 he 
started a dealership in Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, and sold it in 1939 
to become district sales engineer for 
Cletrac in New York City. 

In his new capacity Mr. Davis’ 
experience should be of great value 
to Cletrac dealers throughout the 
entire country. 
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Thousands of bank executives operating profit-making banks, large, medium 
and small, always have a copy of the current issue of Rand M¢Nally Bankers 
Directory in their offices. 


It keeps them reliably informed, at all times, about every other bank in the 


country. 
lan- 

vial It gives every bank’s latest financial statement, officers, directors, and cor- 
land respondents. 
well 
— It tells instantly about every Government banking agency. 
“— It points out the nearest accessible banking point to a non-bank town. 
>ve- 
cted It indicates all members of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
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Oo - 
ead It segregates in one section all the bank titles which have been discon- 
sy tinued for any reason in the past 5 years. 
erb” 
He It will give you all the current banking information you need, accurately 
bee and clearly set forth in a convenient arrangement. 
. F. , ‘ — 

5 he It will help you increase the efficiency of your bank. 
ield, 
1939 : 
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Banks not previously reported indicated by an * 


Changes since Rand M9Nally Bankers Directory, First 1944 Edition. 


NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 


weeeeeee--National 5; State 11 
.++e.--- National 14; State 10 .. 


BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


Total 16 


New Branches.... Total 24 


Through Liquidation 
Through Absorption . 
Through Merger or Consolidation. . 
Through Conversion 


Total discontinued 


State 9; Private 1; Other Institutions 4 . 


eee 
-National 1; State 1;..... 
tate 4; Private 1 


‘ ” Other Institutions 1 . 


BRANCHES REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


oe eee ere ere 


Through Absorption 
Total discontinued 


Rar ee. National 2; State 2 


State 2 
. National 2; State 4 


CHANGES IN TITLE AND/OR LOCATION 


Head Offices 
Branches 


CALIFORNIA 
Camp Young 
* Bank of America National 
Savings Assn., Camp Young 
Facility Office—Agency 
Branch 
(Discontinued April 15, 
Fort McDowell 
American Trust Company, Fort Mc- 
Dowell Banking Facility Office — 
neeecy of Marina Office, San Francisco, 


Trust & 
3anking 
Indio 


1944) 


24, 1944) 

Los Angeles 
California Bank, and 
Vermont Office 16-156 
(Discontinued and business transferred 
to and consolidated with Fifty-fourth 
and Fourth Avenue Office at close of 
business February 26, 1944) 

Minter Field 
Bank of America National Trust and 
Savings Assn., Minter Field Banking 
Facility Office, Agency of Bakersfield 
Branch 
(A. C. Dimon, Vice President and Man- 
ager. Opened March 15, 1944) 

San Francisco 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., United States Naval 
Drydock Banking Facility Office, 
Hunters Point—Agency of San Fran- 
cisco Main Office 
(M. S. Blois, Vice President and Man- 
ager. Opened March 20, 1944) 

Suisun City 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Fairfield-Suisun Army 
Air Base Banking Facility Office— 
Agency of Suisun Branch 
(CW. C. Robbins, Manager. Opened Feb- 
ruary 21, 1944) 


Fifty-fourth 


COLORADO 

Denver 
The Central Bank & Trust Comeonz 
Change in title of Central Savings 
Bank & Trust Company, effective Feb- 
ruary, 1944) 

Denver 
a Savings Bank & Trust Com- 


23-53 
(Chanwed title to Central 
Trust Company, February, 1944) 

Haxtun 

Haxtun Community Bank 82-467 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$7,500. Ralph L. Scott, President; A. 
Sullivan, Cashier) 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgepor t 
Morris Plan Bank of Bridgeport.51-43 
(Assets purchased by Bridgeport-City 
Trust Company, March 21, 1944, and is 
now operated as the Personal Loan 
Department of the Bridgeport-City 
Trust Company) 
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. National 2; State 8 
State 3 


FLORIDA 
Key West 


The First National Bank of Key Por 
(Changed title to The Florida National 
Bank at Key West, April 15, 1944) 
Key West 
The Florida National 
West 
(Change in title of The First National 
Bank of Key West, effective April 15, 
1944) 
Ww hiting Field (Pensacola P. O.) 
First National Bank in Milton, Bank- 
ing Facility Office of First National 
Bank in Milton, Milton 
(M. E Villar, Manager. Opened April 
8, 1944) 


Bank at Key 


GEORGIA 
Brunswick 
American National Bank of Brunswick 
64-86 
(Capital $230,000. I. M. Aiken, Presi- 
dent; W. E. Geiger, Cashier. Conver- 
sion of Brunswick Bank & Trust Com- 
pany. Effective May 1, 1944) 
Brunswick 
* Brunswick Bank & Trust 


mene oe 
(Converted to a national bank under 
title of American National Bank of 
Brunswick. Effective May 1, 1944) 

Lula 
Commercial Exchange Bank bs Fatt 
Bank—not Inc.) 64-1146 
(Liquidated December 31, 1943) 


HAWAIL 

Hanapepe 
Bank of Hawaii, Hanapepe Branch of 
Bank of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii 
- -59-142 

Hanapepe 
Bishop National Bank of Hawaii at 
Honolulu, Hanapepe Branch... .59-143 


ILLINOIS 
Chester 
Buena Vista National Bank of Coaster 
(Capital $50,000. Albert H. Gilster, 
President; P. S. Wilson, Cashier. Con- 
version of Buena Vista State Bank, 
effective March 1, 1944) 
Chester 
Buena Vista State Bank .......70-529 
(Converted to a National bank under 
title of Buena Vista National Bank of 
Chester, effective March 1, 1944) 
Sidney 
Winston State Bank 
(Discontinued March 4, 1944) 
Springerton 
* Springerton State Bank 
hv ry pee voluntary liquidation March 7, 
944) 


...-. Total 10 
3 


INDIANA 
Indianapolis 
Fletcher Trust Company, Stout Field 
Banking Facility Office 
(Allen J. Swift, Manager. Opened Feb- 
ruary 1, 1944) 
South Bend 
City National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany 71-52 
(Will merge with “Merchants National 
Bank and Trust Company as The Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co., of South 
Bend, April 1, 1944) 
South Bend 
Merchants National Bank . 
(Will merge with City National Bank 
& Trust Co. as The National Bank and 
Trust Co. of South Bend, April 1, 1944) 
South Bend 
The National Bank & Trust Company 
of South Bend 1-52 
(Capital $900,000, Surplus and Profits 
ee 000. C. F. Cunningham, President; 
D. M. Coen, Cashier. Merger of City 
National Bank & Trust Company and 
Merchants National Bank. To become 
effective April 1, 1944) 


IOWA 
Bonaparte 


* Des Moines Valley State Bank, Office 
of Des Moines Valley State Bank, 
Farmington 
(Change in title of Farmington State 
Bank, Office of Farmington State 
Bank, Farmington, March 29, 1944) 

Bonaparte 
Farmington State Bank, Office of 
Farmington State Bank, Farmington.. 
(Changed title to Des Moines Valley 
State Bank, Office of Des Moines Valley 
caaat Bank, Farmington, March 239, 
944) 

Everly 
Everly State Bank 72-2195 
(Capital vee, 000, Surplus and Profits 
$8,000. L. A. Witter, President; C. 
Chalstrom, Executive’ Vice President 
Opened April 10, 1944) 

Everly 
Farmers Trust & Savings Bank, Office 
of Farmers Trust & Savings Bank, 
Spencer, Iowa 
(To be succeeded by Everly State 
Bank, Everly, which opened April 10, 
1944) 

Farmington 
*Des Moines Valley State Bank. .72-2106 
(Change in title of Farmington State 
Bank, March 29, 1944) 

Farmington 

* Farmington State Bank 72-2106 
Changed title to Des Moines Valley 
State Bank, March 29, 1944) 

Salem 

* Des Moines Valley State Bank, Office 
of Des Moines Valley State Bank, 
Farmington 
(Change in title of Farmington State 
Bank, Office of Farmington State Bank, 
Farmington, March 29, 1944) 
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Salem 
* Farmington State Bank, Office of 
Farmington State Bank, Farmington. . 
(Changed title to Des Moines Valley 
State Bank, Office of Des Moines Valley 
eaae Bank, Farmington, March 29, 

44) 

Sioux City 
Live Stock National Bank, Army Air 
Base Banking Facility I cn aca 85 
(H. C. Linduski, Assistant Cashier. 
Opened February 28, 1944) 

Underwood 

* State Savings Bank, Underwood Office 
of State Savings Bank, Council Bluffs. 
(E. F. Hubbard, Manager. Succeeded 
Underwood Savings Bank April 1, 
1944) 

Underwood 

* Underwood Savings Bank ....72-1626 
(Succeeded by Underwood Office of 
State Savings Bank of Council Bluffs 
April 1, 1944) 


KANSAS 
Fall River 


The Bank of Fall River ........ 83-827 
(Entered voluntary liquidation and 
ceased accepting deposits February 23, 
1944. Most of loans purchased by First 
National Bank, Fredonia, Kans.) 

Victoria 
Farmers National Bank will open a 
Banking Facility Office at the Walker 
Army Air Field, about April 1, 1944. 
(J. T. Pfeifer, Manager) 

Waterville 

* The Merchants State Bank..... 83-466 
(Assets and liabilities assumed by 
wae State Bank as of April 29, 

44) 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville 


Louisville Joint Stock Land err 
(Will ‘complete liquidation " within 
thirty days from February 20, 1944) 


LOUISIANA 
Cloutierville 
Bank of Cloutierville........... 84-353 
(Closed February 29, 1944. Liquidated 
voluntarily) 


P itkin 
The Vernon Bank, Pitkin Branch of 
The Vernon Bank, Leesville... .84-285 


(Discontinued April 15, 1944, and busi- 
ness transferred to main office) 


MAINE 
Kittery (U. S. Navy Yard) 
* Community Trust Company, Navy 
Yard Banking Facility Office of Com- 
munity Trust Company, York Village 
(Jno. T. Alexander, Manager. To open 
about June 1, 1944) 


MICHIGAN 
Romulus 


Wayne State Bank, Army Air Field 
Banking Facility Office of Wayne State 
INO: 00:0 code tpanes te sedeees ene 
(Opened February 2, 1944) 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 

* Citizens Morris Plan Company and 
Drmmee. OC We. Wiens: cc cenessus 17-113 
(Discontinued. Bills, Notes and Ac- 
counts Receivable purchased by the 
Northwestern National Bank, Minne- 
apolis, and the Empire National Bank 
& Trust Company, St Paul, March 25, 
1944) 

St. Paul 

* Citizens Morris Plan Company, Branch 
of Citizens Morris Plan Company, 
ERRNO ks Sacink- os Cat A SA Came dnnes 
(Discontinued. Bills, Notes and Ac- 
counts Receivable of head office and 
branch purchased by the Northwestern 
National Bank, Minneapolis, and the 
Empire National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, St. Paul, March 25, 1944) 


‘MISSOURI 
Bakersfield 


The Bakersfield State Bank... .80-877 
(Placed in voluntary liquidation April 
1, 1944) 
Blue Springs 

Blue Springs Bank............ 80-1817 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$7,600. Geo. A. Schrader, President; 
S. K. Van Trump, Executive Vice Pres- 
ident and Cashier) 


Newburg 
The Bank of Fort Leonard Wood. 
ania Ohad te obeenteewer eee 80-1813 
(Succeeded by the new Fort “Leonard 





June, 1944 








Wood Bank which opened February 


26, 1944) 

Newbur, 
Fort Leonard Wood Bank ....80-1813 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. Thos. 
Staggs, President; D. C Johnson, 
Cashier. Opened February 26, 1944. 


Took over deposit liability of The 

Bank of Fort onard Wood) 
Truxton 

Truxton Bank .... cdcecgceceewaaee 

(Entered voluntary ‘liquidation. No de- 

posits accepted after March 1, 1944) 


NEBRASKA 
Kearney 
baton Kearney National Bank of Kear- 


(Capital $100,000. Thos. Gass, Presi- 
dent; Jno M. Spear, Cashier. ‘Conver- 
sion of Fort Kearney State Bank, ef- 
fective March 28, 1944) 
Kearney 

Fort Kearney State Bank....... 76-43 
(Converted to a national bank under 
title of Fort Kearney National Bank 
of Kearney, March 28, 1944) 


NEVADA 
Reno 


First National Bank of Nevada, Reno, 
Nevada, Reno Army Air Base Banking 
WRGUEe CEEG 6 cc ceccccnccs 

(Lino Del Grande, in charge. Opened 
February 28, 1944 4) 


NEW MEXICO 
Hobbs 
Lea County State Bank opened a Bank- 
ing Facility Office at Hobbs Army Air 


Field, January 31, 1944 ...... eueadens 
(Dolores Bensing, Manager; Janet 
Carr, Assistant Manager) 
NEW YORK 
Binghamton 
The Industrial Bank .......... 50-1085 


(F. G. Belisle, President and Treasurer. 
Change in title of Morris Plan Indus- 
trial Bank, effective February 16, 
1944) 

Binghamton 
Morris Plan Industrial Bank ..50-1085 
(Changed title to The Industrial Bank, 
February 16, 1944) 

New York 
The Chase National Bank of the City of 
New York, Forty-Sixth Street Branch 
CREST DWG BE GGG Medes ccesonctaces 
(Discontinued at close of business 
(March 18, 1944) 

Brooklyn 

* Brevoort Savings Bank, Bay Ridge- 
Fort Hamilton Office at 465 Eighty- 
oe Pa Pee ee eee 
(Opened March 18, 1944) 

Brooklyn 

* Manufacturers Trust Company, Bank- 
ing Facility Office located near Wash- 
wewe Street Gate in Brooklyn Navy 
PU. (cee vwdeenketabanok & ea es eeheeens 
(Opened April 3, 1944) 

Sharon Springs 

* First National Bank in Canajoharie, 
Sharon Springs Branch of First Na- 


tional Bank in Canajoharie, Canajo- 
ROOD cc chet denndndnes dnataeteadeneeaa 
(Evangeline L. Bowmaker, Manager. 


To open about May 1, 1944) 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Concord 
Citizens Bank & Trust Company. .66-75 
(Converted to a national bank under 
title of Citizens National Bank of Con- 
cord, effeetive April 1, 1944) 

Concord 
Citizens National Bank of Consors 
igh ces cisehesecues (eense abe aben es 6-75 
(Capital $100,000. T. N. Spencer, Presi- 
dent; Boyd Biggers, Cashier. Conver- 
sion of Citizens Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, effective April 1, 1944) 

Hemp 

Zank of Biscoe, Tellers Window 
Branch of Bank of Biscoe, Biscoe..... 
(Name of city changed to Robbins in 
March, 1944) 

Robbins 
Bank of Biscoe, Tellers Window 
Branch of Bank of Biscoe, Biscoe..... 
(Name of city changed from Hemp to 
Robbins in March, 1944) 


' NORTH DAKOTA 
age 


> Pee: ae Ws 6a oa oss cn ccs 77-231 
(Liquidating voluntarily. No deposits 
accepted after March 31, 1944) 

Zap 
Bank of Beulah, Paying and Receiving 
Station of Bank of Beulah, Beulah.... 


(Closed. Reported by Head Office 
March 27, 1944) 


OHIO 
Akron 


The Firestone Bank ............56-66 
(Change in title of The Firestone 
Park Trust & Savings Bank, effective 
January 20, 1944) 

Akron 
Firestone Park Trust & Savings Bank 


(Changed title to The Firestone Bank, 
January 20, 1944) 

Quincy 
The Miami Valley Bank ......56-1119 
(Capital $32,000, Surplus and Profits 

W. A. Yinger, President; J. S. 

Kneisley, Cashier. Incorporation of 
The Miami Valley Bank, Uninc., effec- 
tive January 3, 1944) 

Quincy 
The Miami Valley Bank, Uninc. 56-1119 
(Incorporated as The Miami Valley 
Bank, January 3, 1944) 

Toledo 
The Lucas County Savings Bank.56-24 
(Change in title of The Morris Plan 
Bank of Toledo, effective March 15, 
1944) 

Toledo 
The Morris Plank Bank of Toledo.56-24 
(Changed title to The Lucas County 
Savings Bank, March 15, 1944) 

Williamsburg 
ry by... fp.) Serre 56-1284 
(Consolidated with the Farmers & 
Merchants Bank which reorganized 
February 11, 1944) 


OKLAHOMA 
Byars 


© Bere Die Tas a0. css'wncasus 86-697 
(Voluntarily liquidated through Mc- 
Clain County National Bank, Purcell, 
March 22, 1944) 


© TOR RO Ns oo oo chc tea canae 86-731 
(Name of city changed to Dill City, 
March, 1944) 

Dill City 

© Eien ee TR ok sk caedasacas 86-731 
(Name of city changed from Dill to 
Dill City, March, 1944) 

Lookeba 

* Lookeba State Bank........... 86-814 
(Purchased by Anadarko 
Barry Company, Anadarko, April 15, 
944) 


OREGON 
Portland 


Pacific Coast Joint Stock Land Bank 
ts dekendacad Seddedaebeun anes «+. 24-74 
(Fully liquidated and charter surren- 
dered. Reported March 9, 1944) 
Tigard 
irst Bank of Tigard .......... 96-291 
(Purchased by United States National 
Bank of Portland, Portland, on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1944, and will be operated as 
the Tigard Branch of United States 
National Bank of Portland) 
Tigard 
The United States National Bank of 
Portland, Tigard Branch ..... .96-291 
(Succeeded the First Bank of Tigard 
which was purchased by the United 
States National Bank of Portland, Ore., 
at the close of business February 26, 


1944) 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Lebanon 


ert Bite DNs cits cascecties 60-280 
(Change in title of North Side Bank & 


Trust Co., effective March 16, 1944) 
Lebanon 
North Side Bank & Trust Company 


Rdatad ighaceardsuneta edna anaan 60-280 
(Changed title to North Side Bank, 
March 16, 1944) 


RHODE ISLAND 
Newport 


Aquidneck National Bank of Newport, 
U. S. Naval Torpedo Station Banking 
Pueety GEOG nacccccentecsdecncsnens 
(Frederick C. Shaw, Manager. “Opened 
March 1, 1944) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston 
The South Carolina National Bank, 
Ravy Yard Annex Banking Facility 
(J. Polietta, “Manager) 
Columbia 
The Citizens and Southern National 
Bank of South Carolina, Columbia 
Army Air Base Banking ——— Office 
of The Citizens and Southern National 
Bank of South Carolina, Charleston.. 
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(T. E. Marchant, 
March 16, 1944) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Leola 


* Leola State Bank - 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. J. F. 
Holdhusen, President; Clarence E. 
Knudson, Cashier. Opened May 1, 
1944) 

Presho 
Farmers & Merchants Bank ... .78-826 
(Change in title of Farmers & Mer- 
chants State Bank, effective February 
14, 1944) 

Presho 
Farmers & Merchants State _——_ rey 
(Changed title to Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank, February 14, 1944) 


Manager. Opened 


TENNESSSEE 
Nashville 
Commerce Union Bank opened a bank- 
ing facility office at 20th Ferrying 
ee Municipal Airport, January 27, 
1944 


(Leroy Graham, Manager) 
Oakdale 
Depositors State Bank 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Feb- 
ruary 10, 1944) 


TEXAS 

Brownsville 

* Pan American State Bank 88-2206 
(Capital $200,000, Surplus and Profits 
$200,000. Geo. C. Hollis, President; C. 
Marshall Watson, Cashier. Opened 
May 15, 1944) 

Dallas 

* American National Bank of Oak Cliff, 
Dallas, Texas 
(Capital $200,000. Cooper E. 
President; Sam L. Randlett, 
To open about July 1, 1944) 

Dallas 
Dallas Joint Stock Land Bank. .32-68 
(Completed liquidation in December 
of 1943) 

Houston 
The Industrial State Bank of Houston 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$25,000. Paul Barkley, President; 
Harry C. Meyer, Cashier. Opened 
March 1, 1944) 

Kermit 
Kermit State Bank 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. G. P. 
Mitchell, President; M. H. McWhirter, 
Cashier. Will open April i5, 1944) 


Wyatt, 
Cashier. 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City 
Pacific Coast Joint Stock Land — 
— completed December 29, 
1943) 


WASHINGTON 

Richland 
* Richland Branch, Seattle-First Na- 
tional Bank (Spokane & Eastern Di- 
vision), Branch of Seattle-First Na- 
tional Bank, Seattle - 
(C H. Brewer, Manager; J. J. Wilson, 
Assistant Manager. Opened May 1, 
1944) 

Washougal 

* Bank of Washougal............ 98-470 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$7,500. Fritz Braun, President; C. R. 
tani Cashier. To open about June 1, 
1944) 


WISCONSIN 
Waukesha 


* Waukesha State Bank 
(Capital $75,000, Surplus and 
$37,000. Carl Taylor, 
open about June 10, 

Wisconsin Dells 
Kilbourn State Bank 
(Will be purchased by Farmers & 
— State Bank on March 1, 
1944 


Profits 
President. To 
1944) 


New Banks Reported In 
Process of Organization 


t Indicates Press Report 


ARKANSAS 
Osceola 


* Planters Bank 
(H. J. Hale, correspondent) 


CALIFORNIA 
Berkeley 
+*Bank of Berkeley 


(Reese Clark, Attorney, 
Trust Co. Bldg.) 
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American 


GEORGIA 
Adel 
+ Adel Banking Company 
(J. S. Wilkes and D F. Bruton, cor- 
respondents) 
ILLINOIS | 


National 


Chicago 

¢ Lincoln 
Company 
(Norman B. Collins, 
tional Security 

Chicago 

¢t The Victory Bank of Chicago, 
Lawrence Avenue 
(Frank Sampson, correspondent) 

Mazon 

* Mazon State Bank 
(Permit issued March 7, 
Mellen, correspondent) 


Bank and Trust 


President, 
Bank, correspondent) 


3424 


1944. G. E. 


INDIANA 
Colfax 


* Clinton County Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Branch of Frankfort. 
Griffith 
Gary National Bank, Branch of Gary 
National Bank, Gary 
(Branch authorized February 21, 1944) 
Monon 
* The Monon Bank 
(R. E. Ward, President; 
Long, Cashier) 


Grant 


KANSAS 

Salina 

t*National Bank of America will open 
a banking facility at the Smoky ill 
Air Field. 

+t Farmers National Bank will open a 

Victoria 

t' Farmers National Bank will open a 
banking facility office at the Walker 
Army Air Field. 

Wichita 

+*Fourth National Bank will open a 
banking facility office at Planeview. 


LOUISIANA 
Selman Field 
Ouachita National Bank, Banking Fa- 
cility Office of Ouachita National Bank, 
Monroe 


MISSISSIPPI 
Heidelberg 
* Bay Springs Bank, Bay Springs, Mis- 
sissippi, Heidelberg Branch Office of 
Bay Springs 
(Permission granted April 1, 1944, to 
operate a branch office) 


MISSOURI 
New London 


* Ralls County State Bank 
(H. H. Grascock and Marvin Leake, 
Vice Presidents) 


NEW JERSEY 
Port Norris 
t*The Peoples Bank 
(Jesiah S. Newcomb, President) 


OHIO 
Metamora 
t*Metamora State Bank 
(Olin Pifer, Cashier and Manager) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 
*tLand Title Bank & Trust Company, 
New Branch at 5228 Chestnut Street. 


WISCONSIN 
Waukesha 


+t Waukesha State Bank 
(J. B. Crouch, Correspondent) 


Corrections 


Rochester 
Lincoln-Alliance Bank & Trust Com- 
pany withdrew application to open a 
branch at 577-79 Thurston’ Road, 
which was reported in the Bankers 
Monthly for the month of May, as a 
new branch in process of organization. 

Rochester 
Lincoln-Alliance Bank & Trust Com- 
pany was denied application to open a 
branch at 1775 Dewey Avenue, which 
was reported in the Bankers Monthly 
for the month of May, as a new branch 
in process of organization. 


Congratulations Are 
Appreciated 


Please forward us 15 reprints of 
the Bankers Monthly Quiz No. 9, 
and if you have any of the previous 
quizzes, we would like you to send 
us 15 of each one. 

These quizzes are most interest- 
ing, and I want to congratulate the 
person responsible for having them 
added to your publication. The mag- 
azine itself has always been very 
fine and I feel that these monthly 
quizzes have added a great deal to 
it—E. E. Bailey, Cashier, Princeton 
Bank & Trust Company, Princeton, 
West Virginia. 
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Halsey, Stuart & Co 
Hammermill Paper Co. 
Heco En ae 
Hedenkamp & Co.. 


t 
la Monte & Son, George 


May Co., George 
McCullough Co., Inc 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


National Bank of Detroit 
National Cash Register Co 


Philadelphia National Bank 
Public National Bank & Tr. Co., 


Pp 
Remington Rand Inc 

U 
United States Bronze Sign Co. 
United States Treasury Dep 


z 
Zephyr American Corp 


BANKERS MONTHLY 








e It is our earnest desire to meet all the demands for 
Allen Wales Adding Machines, but as a result of our 
ff 


effort in the manufacture of vital war materials, we 


may build only a limited number of adding machines 


T 
1 


f you are in need of Adding Machine Equipment, we 
suggest that. you get in touch with our nearest agency 
if WI t p ee nN I ff ic € I f urt le! inf I 1LLOT) 


ALLEN W@W WALES 


ADDiNG MACHINE CORPORATION 


1 NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO 
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GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 


NEW YORK 17 CH Céco 7 Paes, Be: 


WASHINGTON 5 D Cc CANADA T nt . Montr AN FRANCISCO G 


mere Ceo. tm PRIN PA Pane § 
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